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ASTON-ROYAL. 



CHAPTER 1. 

11 7 HEN Romilly returned to the oriel-room, he 
^ ^ found it unoccupied, except by Tressa and 
Lucy. "What have you done with all your 
gentlemen?" 

" Nothing," said Lucy, whose fair face bright- 
ened again, as soon as her commander-in-chief 
came back. " Mr. Limpsie said it was time for 
him to go home, and Mr. Macnorman said he 
would walk with him, as it was such a lovely 
moonlight night, and he asked Martin to go too. 
I don't believe Martin wanted to go at all. But 
what do you think, Mr. Romilly ?" 

" That is just the very thing that I don't 
know. Miss Lucy," replied Romilly, easy, self- 
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2 ASTON-ROYAL. 

possessed as ever. " I am only wondering what 
I ought to think. And if you can give me any 
light on the subject, I shall be much obliged to 
you." 

" You are making fun of me. That is what 
you always do when I have anything very im- 
portant to tell you. You will scarcely believe 
it, I know, but I have won the game after all. 
Come now and look." 

And Lucy, happy as a little princess, led him 
to the chess-table, which had been left at the 
end of the couch, with all the pieces scattered 
over it, just as she and Mr. Limpsie had risen 
from it at the conclusion of the game. 

" I did exactly as you told me. I kept the 
white pawn close to the king all the time, and 
then at last, I don't believe she knew what she 
was doing, the dark queen came too near him, 
and I took her. But oh ! Mr. Romilly, I never 
did play such a hard game before." 

" I do not think you ever did, Miss Lucy, and 
I am sure you deserved to win." 
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Romilly took up the conquered queen which 
lay prostrate amongst the rest of the forfeited 
pieces, and thought of that other dark queen, 
no longer dangerous now, who, mute, haughty, 
defiant, had parted from him so coldly a few 
moments before. 

" She will not trouble you any more, Lucy," 
he said, as he turned the bit of carved ebony 
over and over in his hand, looking at it almost 
sadly, quite sadly indeed for Romilly Macnor- 
man, who showed little enough pity for things 
that could feel, and was not therefore expected 
to have any at all for objects destitute of that 
sometimes inconvenient peculiarity. '^ She can 
do you no more mischief now," 

" You look as if you were quite sorry about 
it, Mr, Romilly ; but I am sure you would not if 
you had had half as much trouble as I have to 
get rid of her." 

" We are always sorry for conquered enemies, 
are we not, Lucy ?" 

b2 



4 ASTON-ROYAL. 

'* I don't* know why we should be. If they 
will be 80 troublesome they must take the con- 
sequences. I did feel a little bit sorry for Mr. 
Limpsie though, for I am quite sure he thought he 
was going to win, and a man never likes to be 
beaten. It is worse for him than it is for a wo- 
man. But I am not so sure that the dark queen 
will never trouble me again. Perhaps some day 
I may play another game with Mr. Limpsie, or 
with you, and then it will all have to come over 
again." 

" Not with me, Lucy. I could never be so 
cruel as to try to checkmate you." 

" Oh, yes, you would. At least I should not 
care one bit for the game if you did not try to 
do your best. There is no fun in being allowed 
to beat because I am a woman. If I do beat at 
all, I like to do it fairly." 

** Everything you do must be done fairly, 
Lucy, so long as you keep those lilies and roses 
of yours." 

That made the roses bloom more rosily than 
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ever on Lucy's cheeks, but she only gave her 
head a saucy little toss. 

" You are making fiin of me again, and you 
know well enough what I mean. I mean that 
there is no credit in winning when people don't 
do their best." 

" Yes, but who would be ungentlemanly 
enough to take advantage of your feminine 
weakness? I could have checkmated you in 
three moves, only it would have been so un- 
courteous." 

" No, it wouldn't ; and that is just the way 
you always talk about womei^ Mr. Romilly. 
You don't give them a fair chance. You keep 
on talking about their feminine weakness and 
all that sort of thing, and then if they do happen 
to beat you, you go and say it was only because 
you were too gentlemanly to put out your 
strength against them. It is very stupid of you 
to talk in that way." 

" Oh 1 come now," and Romilly passed his 
hand caressingly over the curls which had been 
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flung back with such a pretty pretence ol 
indignation, « I cannot have you standing up 
for the rights of women in that horribly strong- 
minded way. I shall expect to hear that you 
are agitating for a seat in Parliament next, if 
you advocate such preposterous theories about 
the equality of the sexas, I suppose Mrs. 
Egremont's friend, that stupendous Miss Arbi- 
ton, has been lecturing to you upon Female 
Suffrage." 

" Yes, she has, ever so many times, but I 
don't care a bit about anything she says. If I 
had a vote I should always give it to the man 
that I liked best, no matter which side he be- 
longed to. She wants to make Tressa an ad- 
vanced female, too, but Tressa will not see it — 
will you, Tressa?" 

" Tressa will not see anything to-night except 
the moonlight," said Romilly, with a quizzical 
glance at his cousin, who was looking out over 
the yew-tree path, up which Mr. Macnorman 
and Martin might come by-and-by. 
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" Yes, I can," said Tressa, " I can see that it 
is time for Lucy to go home. She said, half- 
an-hour ago, that Mrs. Thoresby would wonder 
what had become of her. And she is only 
waiting now until Martin — I mean Mr Thores- 
by '' 

" No, you don't, you mean Martin, and you 
may just as well say it, the same as I do, only 
with a difiFerence. And pray what is Lucy 
waiting for this Martin of yours to do ?" 

" To take her home, to be sure. You don't 
suppose that she can go by herself at this ad- 
vanced period of the evening, as the speakers 
at the Postern Chapel missionary meeting say, 
when their turn comes after the collection." 

"Really, Tressa, you are becoming quite 
brilliant, your quotations are so remarkably apt. 
But it is not very complimentary to your visi- 
tors to dispose of them in this way. What 
have you done with my mother ?" 

" Aunt has gone to bed. She was very tired. 
She is nearly always tired now." 
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" It is only the cold weather — she is never so 
well in the cold weather," said Romilly, a shade 
of gravity passing over his face ; " and the 
manager is gone for a walk ?" 

" Yes, and then he said he should have to go 
into his office again. Uncle seems to have a 
great deal to do in the office how, at nights." 

" Of course he has ; Christmas is a busy time. 
,When Miss Arbiton has secured the rights of 
women, and they become managers of public 
offices, they will find that out. But as you 
seem so very anxious for your guests to depart, 
Lucy need not wait for Martin to take her 
home, T will go with her myself. May I have 
the honour. Miss Lucy, of taking care of you ? 
You know some of those tall box-trees in the 
quadrangle might snap you up and run away 
with you. One of them looks fearfully like a 
dragon in the moonlight. And speaking of 
moonlight, Tressa, I quite forgot to tell you 
that Miss Dolfen is waiting for you to go to 
her in your room. She spoilt her frock or 
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Bomething in coming down those dusty old 
stairs." 

" Oh ! Romilly, she will be so vexed with me 
for keeping her waiting all this time. Why 
did you not tell me before f " 

And Tressa hurried away. 

^'You need not be in such a bustle. Miss 
Dolfen is all right. Tell her if her frock is very 
dusty, we will excuse her from making her 
appearance again. And say I shall not walk 
home with her to-night, because Miss Jessica 
here requires my services to pilot her through 
the moonlight. Shall I help you with those 
chess-men, Lucy? You seem to be knocking 
them about very unmerciftdly. And what a 
noise you do make, to be sure. Is that one 
of the rights of women? Because, if it is, 
I must put a stop to Miss Arbiton at once." 

Lucy was pretending to be very busy put- 
ting the pieces away. She always felt a little 
awkward when she was left quite alone with 
Romilly; and this innocent artifice covered 
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her confasion. Romilly saw through it. No- 
thing had ever blinded him except the bold, 
bright beauty of an artful woman, and that 
only for a» little season. It was pretty to watch 
the nervous motion of her fingers, and how the 
colour came and went upon her face. She was 
a dear little creature, and now that the West- 
Indian thunder-storm had rolled itself away, 
and was not likely any more to appear above 
his horizon, he thought he could well content 
himself with this sunny landscape in its stead. 

" You will never get all the pieces into the 
box," he said, " if you don't do it more quietly. 
What are you in such a fuss about ? Shall I 
come and help you ?" 

" No, thank you, I can do it by myself. And 
you only make fim of me. Did you enjoy the 
moonlight very much ?" 

And just the faintest touch of bitterness in 
Lucy's voice betrayed where the hitherto un- 
broken harmony of her life was beginning to be 
spoiled. 
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"Well, I suppose I did enjoy it as much 
as I expected. Do you mean anything more 
than that f " 

" Of course I do," and thump went the poor 
black queen, with her head against the white 
king's crown. "I mean did you and Miss Dol- 
fen enjoy yourselves f 

"Did Miss Dolfen and I enjoy ourselves! 
Did Miss Dolfen enjoy herself, and did I enjoy 
myself I I wonder if we did. I don't gene- 
rally enjoy myself very much, because, you see, 
we are such familiar acquaintances, and the 
copy-books say that familiarity breeds con- 
tempt. When we know people so intimately, 
as I know myself, Lucy, we do not always 
enjoy them." 

Lucy tapped her foot impatiently on the 
floor. Romilly was in one of his teasing moods 
to-night. 

" You know what I mean quite well, all the 
time. I mean was it very nice being up there 
with Miss Dolfen ?" 
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" Ah 1 now I understand you. You are com- 
ing to something definite. But if you put that 
poor queen into the box so roughly, you will 
have somebody down upon you for damages. 
Yes, it was very nice^ as you say, being up 
there for a little while ; and then I gave over 
enjoying it, for something else appeared to me 
to be ever so much better worth enjoying. 
Would you like to know what that something 
was, oris, or might be?" 

"No, thank you, I don't care a bit," said 
Lucy, with another tap of her little foot. 

"I'm sure you do care, though; and you 
would care a veiy great deal if I told you all 
about it. Perhaps I will some day, when you 
are more disposed to appreciate my remarks. 
You are not in a good temper to-night, little 
Jessica. Did you enjoy the moonlight? Or, 
rather, I ought to say, did you enjoy yourself 
when you were looking at it ?" 

Lucy coloured. 

ft 

" I did not go all the way up to the parapet 
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to see it. No one invited me," she said, with a 
very tiny attempt at dignity. 

" No, certainly not all the way up to the para- 
pet, only all the way into the oriel window. 
Did you see it very prettily there t" 

Lucy coloured more deeply than ever, for as 
she stood in the window she had been thinking 
of Bomilly Macnorman, and a pang of something 
like jealousy had, for the first time, hurt her 
little heart as she pictured him strolling about 
on the parapet with Bertha Dolfen by his 
side. 

" What do you know about it?" she asked. 

" I know a great deal about it. For as I lean- 
ed over those old stone battlements — ^and I can 
tell you they are dreadfully dirty and disagree- 
able to lean over, even if you have a Miss Dolfen 
standing by your side all the time — I saw you 
down here in this window, and you were rest- 
ing your head against the glass, which was a 
very hard, cold pillow for it ; and you had your 
hands folded, and with your white dress and 
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your hair falling down in that way, you looked 
just like one of the saints in the Abbey windows 
when the sun is shining; and I thought you were 
not enjoying yourself any more than I was. 
But then you know, Lucy, the saints in the 
Abbey windows don't always look as if they 
were enjoying themselves very much, do 
they f " 

*'I don't know," said Lucy, rather mysti- 
fied. 

**I suppose they had their troubles," Romilly 
went on ; " saints always have, though not in 
the same way as merchants, and manufacturers, 
and managers, and pretty little Jessicas in white 
frocks. I wonder what troubles the saints did 
have, Lucy — the Cecilias and Agathas and 
Theresas, and all the rest of them ? I don't mean 
about their dying, for that is often the easiest 
part of it — it's the living that costs all the pain. 
Did they care for anyone, I wonder,, who didn't 
care for them back again ; or couldn't they find 
anyone to care for them at all ; or did they find 
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somebody that was the wrong one, and then be 
worse off than ever f I shouldn't like you to 
be a saint, Lucy, if that had to come to you. 
But I must not tell you any more, for you said 
you didn't cate a bit what I was thinking about 
as I stood up there on the parapet." 

It was not often Romilly talked in that way, 
or let his voice take the almost tender tone 
which Lucy heard in it now. She was just 
going to take back that saucy speech of hers 
about not caring, when Tressa returned. 
Romilly was his own cool, careless self again in 
a moment. 

" Oh I Romilly," she said, " I am so sorry you 
did not tell me sooner about Miss Dolfen. She 
seemed quite offended when I went up to her. 
I saw directly that something was the matter. 
Fm sure you don't know how awful she can 
look when anything vexes her ; I could not per- 
suade her to come down again at all." 

"I don't suppose you could. She did not 
want to come in again. I have no doubt she 
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would be glad of a rest, for the coming down 
was worse than the going up. Indeed the 
going up was not so bad." 

"I always thought coming down was the 
' easiest," said Lucy. 

" It depends upon how you come. Has Miss 
Dolfen gone, Tressa t" 

" Yes, Charret went for a cab. And Lucy 
must go too now, Romilly. You must go with 
her." 

" All right ; only let me light a cigar first. 
And when Martin — I mean Mr. Thoresby, of 



course — comes in '* 



" I don't suppose Mr. Thoresby will come in 
before you do, so there is no need to say any- 
thing about it." 

" You don't know how long I mean to stay at 
the other end of the quadrangle. Perhaps Mrs. 
Thoresby will let me finish my cigar in the black 
oak parlour. Is smoking allowed on the pre- 
mises. Miss Lucy ?" 

" Not after eleven o'clock." 
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" Then we must be off directly, or I shall have 
to leave my cigar outside, which would be wilfiil 
waste, and you know what wilful waste comes 
to. I could have had a fine smoke on the roof 
just now, if Miss Dolfen had not been with me, 
but ladies make such a difference." 

"Then I suppose I am not a lady," said 
Lucy, " as I do not seem to make any differ- 
ence." 

"I mean that there is such a difference in 
ladies," replied Romilly, always ready to parry 
his own words when they were turned against 
him. "Miss Dolfen wants all the attention 
paying to herself. If I had lighted my cigar in 
her presence, she would have taken it as an in- 
dication that I did not want the trouble of 
talking, and she would have been disagreeable 
accordingly. Now, if I did such a thing , in 
your presence you might perhaps take it to 
mean just the same; but you would not be 
disagreeable about it. Now you understand 
the difference, don't you, little one t " 

VOL. II. C 
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Romilly rattled all this off in hie usual care- 
less way, just as if nothing had occurred to 
ruffle the clear bright surface of his life ; just 
as if no crimson-robed presence of beauty had 
been conquered and cast out, no door opened 
towards truth and goodness by that little white 
figure in the window. Romilly Macnormau 
admitted neither man nor woman to intimate 
companionship with his real self. He was con- 
tent that the world should know him merely as 
a man of the world, bright and clever, hard 
and cold. And he never let any of his friends 
feel that they could put anything into his life 
or take anything out of it. Perhaps if by this 
he missed much sweetness, he missed a little 
bitterness too. 

So he and Lucy set off together across the 
quadrangle. He paused with her under the old 
gateway which led to Mrs. Thoresby's roomsw 
How often tibey had stood there together be^ 
fore, for a kindly good-night, she looking up 
so brightly, trustfully to him 1 He knew, truly 
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enough, that there was do one in the world she 
loved so well. He knew that she would go with 
him anywhere, that his love would make her 
happy and content — ^as much love, that is, as he 
could give her. *He couldnot give her everything, 
but he could give her a great deal. She was 
not exactly what he wanted. There was rather 
too much of the angel about her, and not quite 
enough of that piquant spice of wickedness 
which makes the cold dinner monotony of do- 
mestic life go down a little more pleasantly. 
She could not flash out upon him with her wit, 
nor dazzle him with her brilliance; but she 
would always love him and be true to him ; and 
certainly she had saved him to-night from say- 
ing what could never have been unsaid to that 
splendid girl of Mrs. Van Brooten's. 

*^ Shall you not come in, Mr. Bomilly, to finish 
your cigat t" 

" No," he replied abruptly, " I'm going 
straight back home. I don't want anybody's 
company to-night except my own." 

c 2 
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" Good night, then." And Lucy, who, how- 
ever much she might be hurt, never thought of 
being angry because of any change in Romilly's 
manner, held her hand to him. 

He kept it fast in his, threw away his cigar, 
and took her other hand too. Then he looked 
down into her face, turning it so that the moon- 
light fell full upon it. 

*^ Lucy, you know I am going to Melbourne 
in the spring." 

" Yes. Tressa told me so." 

" Will you go with me ? There, don't turn 
your face out of the light, I want to see it. 
Will you go with me?" 

Lucy's silence said yes. 

" You know what I mean when I ask you to 
do that !" 

"Yes, I do." 

" Good night, child. I will come agan 



soon." 



And lightly touching her forehead with his 
lips, he left her there. 
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Afterwards he paced up and down for half an 
hour in the Court-house garden, feeling not the 
pride of a man who stands on the summit of 
some great hope, but simply the content of one 
who, having put some doubtftil good away 
from him, takes instead that which, if less fair, 
is more faithful — if less bright, more safe. 
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CHAPTER II. 

rpHE next day was Christmas day. They all 
-*- — ^Mr. and Mrs. Macnorman, old Mrs. 
Thoresby, Lucy, Tressa, Martin, and Romilly — 
spent it together at the old Court-house. Ro- 
milly had betaken himself to the black-oak 
parlour first thing in the morning, to tell Mrs. 
Thoresby of his interview with Lucy the night 
before, and to obtain her sanction to their en- 
gagement. Then he wished to take Lucy back 
with him to the Court-house ; and when the old 
lady protested against having her pet grand- 
daughter carried away from her on this the 
last Christmas day which they were ever likely 
to spend together, Romilly, who had no inten- 
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tion of commencing his career by Bubmission, 
settled that matter by bringing Mrs. Thoresby 
too. So that the Court-house party was a large 
one, if not a merry one. 

The announcement of his betrothal to Lucy, 
when, very simply and straightforwardly, Ro- 
milly made it to his &ther and mother on that 
Christmas day morning, created no surprise. 
The two young people had known each other 
all their lives. Their names had been coupled 
almost ever since they began to go into general 
society. And though young Mr. Macnorman, 
when rallied upon the subject, as he often used 
to be rallied by his friends and acquaintances, 
invariably said that he should never many- 
anyone but a stranger, it was impossible, he 
said, to fell in love with a girl you had known 
all your life, and marry her as a sort of pleasant 
continuance of the friendship, still, both Mr. 
and Mrs. Macnorman thought that his intimacy 
with Martin's sister would very likely end in 
that way. 
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For their own part, they were quite content 
that it should be so. Lucy was gentle, yield- 
ing, patient, good-tempered, all valuable qualifi- 
cations, they might say indispensable qualificar 
tions, in the wife of a man like their son Ro- 
milly, of such decided, dominant will. There 
was nothing very pronounced about her, either ; 
she would not come into collision with him in 
any way, and her quiet domestic nature, her 
love of home, and home occupations, would 
perhaps in time win him from that over-fond- 
ness for society which was at present the only 
thing to be regretted in his disposition. Mrs. 
Macnorman was very glad that his choice had 
not fallen upon Miss Dolfen. From his rather 
marked attentions to her, and from one or two 
hints which Mrs. Egremont had dropped, she 
was rather afraid there might be a leaning in 
that direction ; and she was quite sure that the 
haughty, low-browed West Indian girl would 
never have been anything but a grief of mind 
to her as a daughter-in-law. With sweet. 
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bright, sparkling little Lucy, it was impossible, 
however, for the most exacting mother to be 
anything but content. 

The whole of the Court-house party went to 
Christmas morning service at the Postern 
Chapel, Martin Thoresby sitting, not with his 
grandmother, as would have seemed most natu- 
ral, but in the Macnorman pew, side by sidie 
with Tressa. Postern Chapel thought it knew 
what that meant. It meant that young Thores- 
by was "after" Miss Dovercourt. They had 
suspected something of the sort for a long time, 
but now it was more than suspicion. What 
would Mr. Limpsie say about it, though t For 
his attentions to Miss Dovercourt at sundry tea- 
meetings, and school-treats, proclaimed him to 
be on the same track; and what would Mr. 
Macnorman say, toot People always liked 
their relations to marry well, and Mr. Limpsie 
would be a much better match for the girl than 
young Thoresby, even if he was not quite so 
goodly to look upon as the first mate of the 
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Terrier. Money was a great deal better than 
looks, though. 

Romilly sat in old Mrs. Thoresby's pew, 
beside Lucy. Postern Chapel thought it knew 
what that meant, also. It meant that young 
Macnorman was going to marry Miss Thoresby. 
It might have been only that the Macnorman 
pew was full to overflowing, but in that case 
it would have been a much more natural 
arrangement for young Thoresby to go and sit 
with his own sister, instead of young Macnor- 
man doing so ? It was an engagement. That 
was just what it was. And on the whole a 
very suitable engagement, too. Only what 
would that splendid Miss Dolfen say when she 
heard all about itt Because, if there was any- 
thing at all in appearances, she had been set 
down to him from their first introduction, on 
account of his evident admiration of her. 

Postern Chapel thought Miss Dolfen would 
be rather disappointed, and she was not a per- 
son who would take a thing of that sort quietly. 
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If young Macnorman did not mean anything, 
it was very wrong of him to have followed her 
about BO. But his conduct would come back 
upon him some day, if he had been to blame in 
raising false hopes. Evil deeds always came 
home to roost. And Postern Chapel must say 
that, with such a pretty, gentle, amiable girl as 
Miss Thoresby, ready to say yes to him as soon 
as the question was asked, Mr. Macnorman 
might have been content. There was no need 
for two strings to his bow when he had only one 
arrow to shoot. 

So everybody knew all about everything now. 

Romilly also wondered what that splendid 
Miss Dolfen would say about it when she heard, 
as of course she would hear very soon, of his 
engagement to Lucy Thoresby. Girls always 
talked those things over amongst themselves. 
Lucy would be sure to tell her secret to some- 
one besides Tressa ; to Miss Arbiton perhaps, or 
the Egremont girls, and when once those Egre^ 
mont girls knew, everyone in Aston-Royal 
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would find out, for the Egremonts had such 
shoals of connectioas all over the town, and 
were always gossiping about in one direction 
or another. He almost wished he had told 
Lucy not to mention the matter to anyone. 

Perhaps Romilly ought to have been too 
much absorbed in his own happiness to wonder 
what anyone would 5ay about it ; and certainly 
he ought to have been too much absorbed in it 
to consider, as he sat by Lucy's side at dessert 
and peeled her walnuts for her, how he should 
behave to Miss Dolfen when he met her next 
week at Miss Beaufort's party, to which he 
knew she was invited. And he ought not to 
have started, as out of a deep reverie, and 
swept away with almost guilty haste the image 
of Bertha Dolfen from his thoughts, when, a 
couple of hours later, as he was standing in the 
oriel window looking out into the garden, Lucy 
came quietly up behind him and slipped into 
his hand a note which Messrs. Moore and Mason 
had just sent. Of course he did not read the 
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note just then. He kept Lucy by him, as in 
duty bound, and let her prattle to him for a 
little while, in her bright pleasant way. But 
why, even when her head was resting on his 
shoulder, did his eyes still wander to one comer 
of the mossy stone parapet, which could just be 
seen above Tressa's casement window ; and why, 
as they wandered there, did they always seem 
to see a crimson figure. Bertha Dolfen's figure, 
shining out in the moonlight, and a face, Ber- 
tha Dolfen's face, upturned to him with its 
gleaming eyes and scarlet lips and ripe, luring 
smile? 

Romilly may answer these questions at his 
leisure. Meantime he must bestir himself and 
shake off his reverie and awake from this dreami- 
ness, so different to his usual clear, wide-awake 
common-sense. 

And he must say at least a few kind lover- 
like words to this gentle Lucy at his side, Lucy 
who is leaving home and friends and country 
and everything to go away with him into a land 
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of strangers. And if a touch of sadness, almost 
the first that anyone has ever seen there, steals 
now and then over his keen blue eyes, people 
must think that it only comes there, as the tears 
will perhaps sometimes steal into Lucy's, for 
thought of all that has to be left behind in the 
old country. 

Because, as society says, and society knows 
all about such things, there is no place like 
England, especially when England means home 
and friends and early associations, and all the 
other ties which bind a man to his country. 
And though it is a fine opening for young Mr. 
Macnorman, leading most likely, in the course 
of a few years — for Mr. Mason has no children 
— to a senior partnership, wealth, position, pro- 
sperity, and all other good things whatsoever ; 
and though, by the time he is forty, if not be- 
fore, he may come back to Aston-Royal, to find 
himself a more important man, more respected 
there, if that were possible, than even the elder 
Mr. Macnorman himself now is, and though 
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everything that a good name, and good character, 
and good fortune can give, waits for him in his 
new Australian home, still these things, and the 
prospect of an a£fectionate little wife into the 
bargain, cannot prevent a man from feeling 
somewhat sad as tibe time draws near for him 
to bid farewell to friends whom he may never 
see again, and a home which may welcome 
him back no more. Society thinks it can quite 
understand why, sitting by Lucy Thoresby's 
side in the Postern Chapel on Christmas-day 
morning, young Romilly Macnorman, on the 
threshold of this new life of his, looks a little 
thoughtful. But there is not much time even 
for thoughtfulness now. For when Romilly 
opens this note which bis betrothed has 
brought to him, he finds that it contains im- 
portant news. Messrs. Moore and Mason have 
just had letters from Melbourne. Affairs there 
render the speedy settlement of a junior part- 
ner very needful ; and the head of the firm de- 
sires an interview with him to-morrow morning. 
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for the purpose of expediting arrangemeDts for 
his departure, which Mr. Moore says should not 
now be delayed beyond the end of February. 

So instead of going to Aston-Vernay with 
Martin to-morrow, as he had intended to do, 
Romilly is to drive Lucy over there to-night ; 
and after a little conversation with Uncle Ber- 
nard, between whom and himself some business 
affairs may require settling in behalf of Miss 
Thoresby, he is to return next morning in time 
for the conference with Messrs. Moore and 
Mason. 

Which conference, if it does end by sending 
him to Melbourne before the end of February, 
will have done him no great harm ; for Romilly 
cares not now how soon Aston-Royal ceases to 
be his home. 
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CHAPTER III. 

"HUT to come back again to Tressa, 
*^ meditative, somewhat over-devout and 
mystical Tressa, whose nnconfessed httle rill of 
joy, joy not quite untouched with care, spring- 
ing up six months ago, amidst the summer 
beauty of Aston-Vemay woods, had flowed 
quietly on, unknown save for the lowlier duti- 
ftdness of the life which it enriched ; until now, 
Martin Thoresby's coming had bidden it forth 
in a sweet overflow of gladness, which could no 
longer quite be checked. 

How pleasant it had been to sit and watch 
for him alone in the darkness and quietness of 
that Christmas eve ! — to meet him again, none 
knowing, but only they two, how much the 
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meeting meant ; to look up into his face, rough, 
rugged, yet so kindly ; to feel, by his honest 
smile and the close warm clasp of his hand, that 
all was right between them still ; that coming 
to her after six months of peril and parting, 
months in which he had seen fresh faces, and 
might have made fresh friends, and perhaps one 
dearer friend than all, he had yet brought back 
the same tenderness, the same brave out-spoken 
truth, which won her heart six months ago, 
and had kept it ever since. 

Tressa thought over everything, lived over 
everything again, as she sat up in her little 
room on that Christmas night, after Romilly had 
gone with Lucy to Aston-Vernay. The story 
was so sweet, so pleasant. She could not help 
saying it all over to herself from the very begin- 
ning, when she and Martin shook hands in the 
oriel room. True, they had not had much time 
to themselves that first evening, for every one 
was mixed up together, and except for a few mo- 
ments, or what seemed to be but a few moments. 
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whilst they were standing alone in the window 
recess, nothing had been said between them of 
the dear old Aston- Vemay time. Still that first 
quick look into Martin's face told her that he 
remembered it, and so she was content. All 
the rest would come sooner or later. Only one 
thing had ruffled the pleasantness of the even- 
ing, and that was her uncle's cold, constrained 
manner to Martin, contrasted with the courtesy 
which he had been so careful to show to young 
Mr. Limpsie. But then most likely something 
had displeased him. There had been letters 
about the Benares Bank concern in the morn- 
ing ; and whenever there were letters from the 
Benares Bank, her uncle was sure to be very 
silent and reserved, if not positively cross, for 
two or three days, and to shut himself up more 
closely than usual in his office amongst the 
books. Only with strangers it would not be 
proper to manifest anything like silence or 
reserve ; and so, as Mr. Limpsie was a stranger, 
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that being his first appearance as a guest at the 
Court-house, her uncle was trying to make him 
feel at home, by putting on a show of ease and 
courtesy, which was not needful to be put on 
with people who knew him better. That seem- 
ed to explain it all. Tressa thought she need 
not feel uncomfortable about it any more, 
though Martin had noticed it himself a little, 
and asked her who this Mr. Limpsie was, and 
why her uncle was paying so much attention 
to him. And he seemed to think — but oh what 
a foolish Martin he was for thinking it 1 — that 
perhaps she was caring a little for the rich 
young simpleton, and would like to marry bim, 
instead of keeping true to her sailor laddie. 

And then the next morning there had been 
so many little things to be done. Because, 
when visitors were invited, her aunt liked 
to make the preparations for them ; and 
now that her aunt was not very well, always 
tired and ailing and out of sorts, she had to 
look after things almost as if she was mistress 
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of the house, and of course that took up a 
great deal of time. And then old Mrs. Thoresby 
and Lucy had come, and they had all been 
obliged to go in full force to chapel, where 
the Miss Egremonts had stared very much and 
whispered to each other. Tressa was quite sure 
they were whispering about her and Martin, 
jfrom the way they looked at one another ; and 
it made her feel very uncomfortable — so much 
so that Mr. Bateson's sermon upon the Eternal 
Souship had not been at all a means of grace 
to her. That was how the whole of the morn- 
ing was taken up. Then came dinner and 
dessert, always solemn performances on Christ- 
mas-day, but more solemn than usual on this 
occasion, because both her uncle and Romilly 
seemed so very quiet. And when her uncle 
was quiet, and Romilly quiet too, none of the 
others dared to be anything else, and yet they 
were obliged to appear as if they were en- 
joying it. So she and Martin had never had 
one single little bit of time together until they 
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went by themselves to afternoon service at the 
Abbey. 

But that was worth waiting for. Oh, how 
pleasant it had been 1 For they had sat in 
an out-of-the-way corner, close to the unused 
altar of the Lady Chapel, quite away from the 
rest of the people, too far off to hear . any 
words, only the music, which had seemed to 
come to them from some half-opened door in 
heaven, it was so holy and beautiful. Mrs. 
Egremont might talk as she liked about 
the Abbey service not being " saving," on ac- 
count of its ceremonies and vain repetitions ; 
but Tressa knew that sweet organ music un- 
locked something in her heart which Mr. 
Bateson's prayers and sermons had never yet 
reached, and whispered to her in its wordless 
tones a message of peace and good-will which 
the Postern Chapel service of song, though loud 
and lusty enough, sometimes failed to bring. 

" Glad tidings of great joy." Tressa had just 
caught those words, as one of the little chorister 
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boys trilled them forth ; and then a great burst 
of harmony flooded all the silence and gloom, 
quite up to where she and Martin sat. It might 
have been an angel's voice which, after that, stole 
down the dim choir aisles, sometimes overwhelm- 
ed in the waves of a great jubilant chorus; 
again ringing out clear, bell-like, silver-toned, 
** glad tidings," glad tidings of ^reat joy. And 
then there was a pause, and then that sweet 
solitary voice once more; then a few faint 
wandering organ tones; and then a refrain, soft, 
peaceful, quiet, dying upward into the frosty 
December dark, as, eighteen centuries ago, that 
other refrain might, which angels sang to the 
listening shepherds, keeping watch over their 
flocks by night. 

And truly glad tidings had been brought to 
her. Sitting there by Martin Thoresby's side, 
feeling that she belonged to him, and he to her, 
for the whole long beautiful years of their life, 
she hadforgotten about everything else but being 
happy. She had not even thought any more 
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about Mr. Bateson's sermons, nor the weary 
doubts and questionings arising out of them 
which once had vexed her so. Nor had she ask- 
ed herself then whether Martin was a child of 
the kingdom, an heir of glory. She had only 
felt, though that feeling scarcely reached the 
distinctness of thought, that they were safe 
together in the keeping of a God whose 
best name is Love ; and that, from the great 
kingdom of those who serve Him and do well, 
this human soul so dear to her would never 
be cast out. 

Then after service they had walked together 
for a long time up and down the shadowy, half 
lighted nave; and there the words had been 
spoken which gave them to each other in 
God's sight, as by-and-by, other words, not 
more sacred, spoken under that same roof, 
should give them to each other in the world's 
sight, as husband and wife, to be parted by no- 
thing but death. 

Nothing but death. And what could death 
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do ? For even death itself seems such a little 
parting to those who love each other for the 
great future beyond it. It only takes from the 
sight of the eyes that which can never be sever- 
ed from the keeping of the heart, and separates, 
by a vail which may at any moment be rent in 
twain, this outer court from the Holy of Holies 
above. In the happy fulness of her content, 
Tressa never remembered that life can some- 
times be much crueller than death. 

Bo back again to the old Court-house. No- 
thing could be said to her uncle that evening, 
for wheii they came in, Mr. Moore's note had 
just been read, and Romilly was preparing to 
set off to Aston-Vernay with Lucy, which made 
so much hurry and excitement that there was 
time to think of nothing else. And her uncle 
was not in the mood for quiet conversation 
either. He was still unusually gloomy and re- 
served, most likely in consequence of that bank 
letter, Tressa thought. She always dreaded 
the bank letters now, for they cast a shadow 
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over the house whenever they came, though no 
one ever heard anything definite about them. 

Therefore Martin had told her he would say 
what he had to say to her uncle the next morn- 
ing, and so have everything arranged before he 
went away to Aston-Vernay, to s'ee Uncle Ber- 
nard about the Grange farm. But in the even- 
ing a telegram had been sent from London, 
summoning Mr. Macnorman to a meeting which 
was to be held there next day, in connection 
with the Benares Bank, and he had been obliged 
to start by the night mail in order to reach town 
in time for it. And as he would most likely not 
return until the end of the week, Martin was 
going to write to him from Aston-Vernay, 
which would after all, perhaps, be the best 
way. 

So Tressa thought it all over as she sat in her 
little room that night; and then she lay down to 
sleep, and the sweet story told itself again in 
dreams. 

Next day, the day after Christmas-day, a 
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hush, solemn and almost fateful, seemed to rest 
upon the old Court-house. Mr. Macnorman was 
away ; and Romilly was away, and Lucy was 
away, and Mrs. Macnorman was quieter and 
sadder than usual, as if other pain than that 
pain of body which she bore so silently, was 
oppressing her now. Even the gladness of be- 
ing with Martin, and knowing that they be- 
longed to each other always, could not quite 
drive away the chill which crept into Tressa's 
heart, or keep the cold breath of an unde- 
fined fear from dimming the clear surface of her 
happiness. All round and about her was that 
intense, unnatural calm which only comes before 
a storm. But Tressa knew little about storms 
yet, nor the calm which is said to come before 
them, nor that greater calm which comes when 
they are gone. She only knew that she was 
very happy in Martin's love. And she accepted 
the uncertain touch of pain which mingled with 
that happiness as a sort of wholesome corrective, 
a needful bitter, which, as Mr. Bateson said, the 
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Almighty always puts into our cup of earthly 
joy, lest, tasting it, we should cease to long after 
that heavenly draught of which if a man drink 
he shall thirst no more. Perhaps this very pain 
was a token for good, a proof that she was be- 
ing dealt with as a stranger and a pilgrim here; 
and without, it she might have been anxious for 
the security of that happiness which it was in- 
tended at once to guard and chasten. 

In the afternoon callers came, amongst them 
Mary Ann and Matilda Egremont, and Mr. 
Bateson. Mr. Bateson had brought an improved 
design for the Postern pulpit, which he left for 
Mr. Macnorman's approval. He was unusually 
serious, but very kind, and before he went away 
offered up a prayer, in which he asked that 
Tressa, whom he designated the youthful hand- 
maiden of the Lord, might be preserved from 
the snares and pitfalls of the world, and be 
enabled to lay herself a whole burnt-offenng on 
the altar of sacrifice. 

That made Tressa feel very sad. For life 
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seemed so fair, and that altar of sacrifice so 
cruel, and to bind upon it this new sweet gift of 
Martin's love so hard. Yet if Mr. Bateson was 
right, it must be done. All that came between 
her soul and God must be given up ; or if held 
back, held with that secret sense of unfaithful- 
ness to duty which would turn its sweet to 
bitter and its pleasure to pain. 

At nightfall Martin went away. But it was 
only to be for a little while. At the end of the 
week he was to come back and spend a Sunday 
with old Mrs. Thoresby, Before then he should 
have written to Mr. Macnorman, asking Tressa 
for his own; so that when he came to the Court- 
house again, it would be as her acknowledged 
lover. 

No need then for a very sad parting, as they 
stood under the old yew trees by the garden 
gate, in the gloom of that December night. 
They were only saying good-bye for a few 
days, only until the next Sunday, when all 
would be right between them, and they should 
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belong to each other in a bond which no distance 
could sever any more. 

'* Is the little girl quite happy !" 

Martin said that very gently, yet with just a 
lingering doubtfulness in his voice, for he had 
seen an unquiet look settle upon Tressa's face, 
after that visit of Mr. Bateson's, which all his 
love had not been able entirely to chase away. 
And that unquiet look wounded a heart which, 
though not bowing down at Mr. Bateson's 
shrine, was ever as tender as it was true. 

" Is the little girl quite happy I" 

** Yes," said Tressa, " except that you are go- 
ing away." 

"You are not afraid of trusting me so 
much?" 

" No, I am not afraid." 

" And if you had it to do over again, would 
you do just the same ?" 

Only the touch of Tressa's cheek upon his 
hand for answer to that question. 

** And are you sure there is not anyone, not 
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even Mr. Limpsie, that you care for more than 
mef 

** Martin, I don't care for Mr. Limpsie one bit. 
I could not, if 1 tried ever so much." 

" Sure, Tressa !" 

" Yes, quite sure." 

^^ Because, if I thought you cared for him, I 
would go straight back to my ship, and you 
should never see me or hear of me any more. 
Perhaps, Tressa," and there was more than a 
touch of doubtfulness in Martin's voice now — 
" Perhaps your uncle would rather give you to 
Mr. Limpsie than to me." 

Tressa looked into his face, gravely, steadily. 
It was no time for reserve now, but only for 
speaking the holy, beautiful truth. 

" Martin, my uncle does not give me. I give 
myself. And I have given myself to you for 
always." 

Martin held her to him for a moment, 
tightly crushing her face down upon his 
breast. 
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" Good-bye, my darling. God bless you !" 

And then he turned slowly away, with many 
a backward look. Tressa stood there in the 
dark, listening to his footsteps on the unfre- 
quented road. 

Just then, with a dull heavy boom, which 
made her start, so suddenly did it smite upon 
the silence, the bell of St. Leodegarius struck 
one. 

It was the tolling bell. Death had been at 
work, and amongst the wealthy ones of Aston- 
Royal,too. That bell tolled for none else. Tressa 
shivered. Sounding in her ears there and then, 
just as she had said good-bye to Martin, was 
it the knell of a death which no funeral pomp 
need follow, no train of mourners weep 1 Was 
it the passing bell of a love which, being too 
beautiful, too dear, God had taken from her, that 
she might be all his own ? 

Again it sounded. With that sudden impulse 
which is sometimes the heart's truest inspiration, 
Tressa sped along the road to Martin's side. 
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As, panting, breathless, she reached him, he just 
put his arm round her, and held her closely 
to him again. It was her right place. She did 
not fear to take it now. 

" Kiss me once more, Martin." 

He kissed her. 

"Keep it, Tressa, until I come to take it 
again." 

Then, quickly as she had left them, she ran 
back to the grey portals of the Court-house 
garden, and stood listening there to his re- 
ceding footsteps. Listening in the cold and 
in the dark, which now had passed, both of 
them, the guarded threshold of her heart. 
For Martin was going, not coming, and the 
bell of St. LeodegariuB kept tolling, tolling, 
tolling, as if for some precious thing that could 
come back to her no more for ever I And every 
stroke of that bell seemed in its slow, pitiless 
monotony to say : 

*^ No more 1 No more I" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

npHAT was the night of the week-evening 
•* service at the Postern Chapel, a service at 
which Mrs, Macnorman and Tressa were always 
present, unless unavoidably detained. Mr. 
Macnorman seldom found time to attend it now, 
bis duties as one of the foremost men in the 
town calling him in so many other directions. 

Tressa had but just time, after lingering so 
long at the Court-house gate, to run up to her 
own room, put on her hat and cloak, and be 
ready to accompany her aunt to the chapel. 
Not many people were present. Tw^o ser- 
vices on Christmas-day, and this week evening 
exercise, with the prospect of Sunday at the end 
of three more days, represented an amount of 
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spiritual food more than enough for even the 
most voracious congregational appetite. Indeed 
Miss Arbiton, who was a person of large common- 
sense, had been heard to say that too much ser- 
mon was just as bad for delicate souls as too 
much pudding for delicate digestions ; and im- 
less people took plenty of religious exercise — 
that is, thought, reasoned, laboured, and lived 
up to their opportunities — they had no right to 
absorb such a quantity of pabulum, for it could 
only be expected to end in religious dyspepsia. 
Much exercise, much strong meat — much strong 
meat, much exercise — was a rule. Miss Arbiton 
said, that applied to the soul as well as the 
body. 

So Miss Arbiton was not present at this week- 
evening service, having already taken, though 
she was a woman of fine digestive faculty, as 
much nourishment during the week as she could 
conveniently assimilate ; and many of the usual 
attendants seemed to share her consciousness 
of repletion, for there was a very small con- 
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gregation indeed. Perhaps that gave addi- 
tional solemnity to the words of the preacher, 
investing them almost with the force of a 
direct perBonal appeal to each one of his scanty 
audience. For it is so sometimes that the au- 
thority of a man's teaching is in inverse pro- 
portion to the multitude of his hearers; and 
sentences which would be received carelessly 
if thousands of people were listening to them, 
fall with the conviction of absolute truth upon 
the little handful of listeners, each one of whom 
feels that the message has been framed ex- 
clusively for his or her special benefit, and 
therefore accepts it with reverent, unquestion- 
ing faith. 

Was it by accident, or was it because he 
saw a lamb of his flock on the brink of what 
he conceived to be a dangerous precipice, that 
Mr. Bateson took for his subject, at that quiet 
little service, the trial of Abraham's faith, and 
the duty which his example imposed upon all 
professing Christians, of giving themselves up 
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wholly, unreservedly to God, who would accept 
no heart that allowed within it a rival to His 
claims? And did he know how sadly, how 
heavily, each word, like a death-knell, smote 
upon Tressa's sensitive conscience, when he 
spoke of sacrifice, consecration, absolute, un- 
conditional surrender of the heart, with all its 
loves, hopes, and longings, to the loving Father, 
who could not smile upon his children until 
their self-renunciation was complete? And 
then, after half an hour of close, earnest, affec- 
tionate teaching— teaching whose force and 
truthfulness it seemed impossible there and 
then to gainsay or resist, he gave out that hymn 
which many thousands of voices have sung, 
but which few hearts have felt, or rarely in- 
deed would human lips have leave to utter the 
awful words: 

" Abraham, when severely tried, 

His faith by his obedience proved, 
He "v^th the harsh command complied, 
And gave his Isaac back to Grod. 
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Oh ! for a faith like his, that we 
The bright example may pursue — 

May gladly give up all to Thee, 
To whom our more than all is due. 

Now, Lord, to Thee our all we leave. 

Our willing soul Thy call obeys. 
Pleasure and wealth and fame we give. 

Freedom and life to win thy love. 

Is there a thing than life more dear, 
A thing from which we cannot part ? 

We can — ^we now rejoice to tear 
The idol from our bleeding heart. 

Jesus, accept our sacrifice ; 

All things for Thee we coimt but loss. 
Lo ! at Thy word our Isaac dies. 

Slain on the altar of Thy cross." 

Tressa listened, and all the old struggle came 
back to her, only with more cruel force ; for 
now, with the clasp of Martin Thoresby's hand 
yet warm upon her own, and the tones of his 
voice yet fresh in her hearing, that human love 
was so strong within her. It was easy to real- 
ize God's love as she sat by Martin's side in 
the old Abbey church, listening to the sweet 
music which brought glad tidings from heaven 
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to earth. It was hard, very hard, to realize it 
now, when, through the lips of one of His own 
ministers, the same God was calling upon her 
to tear out this beautiful human love from her 
heart, to cast it bleeding, throbbing, suffering 
from her ; that He who was so good, so ten- 
der, so pitiftil, who was touched with a feeling 
of our infirmities, and who yearned over His 
children with more than a mother's sympathy^ 
might take the empty place and reign without 
a rival there. Fair kingdom, indeed, that poor, 
wounded, desolate heart, for so gradous a Being 
to conquer and rule! Strange love, which 
asked for so dire a sacrifice before it could 
smile and be at peace I Wondrous pitifrilness, 
indeed, which could look with eyes of divine 
calm upon such awful agony 1 Oh, what waves 
of stormy, passionate feeling, what anguish of 
despair and loss and misery, must she struggle 
through, to sing as those cheerful, buoyant 
voices all around her sang, she only, with bowed 
head and tearful eyes, joining not. 
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^* Is there a thing than life more dear, 
A thing from which yre cannot part ? 
We can — ^we now rejoice to tear 
The idol from our bleeding heart/^ 

Tear Martin Thoresby from her heart ? Nay, 
for she had never felt God's love to be beautiful 
until his taught her of its beauty. Tear Martin 
Thoresby from her heart, and then sing a psalm 
of thanksgiving to the merciful One who had 
made her thus hungry, empty, desolate ? Was 
it so, then, that the great All-Father stooped to 
His weary children's needs, and showed Him- 
self of tender mercy ? Alas 1 alas I if this was 
all, it was not then so very hard to obey the 
words of the Divine One who said, 

" Be ye merciful, even as your Father in heaven 
is merciful." 

Such religion might be true for others, it could 
not be true for her. And yet, who was she that 
she should answer God 1 God who spoke to her 
through the lips of this His messenger ? Could 
she, a child, know more than this man who had 
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spent his life in learning the truth I Dare she 
lift up her feeble protest against the awful majes- 
ty of words which seemed so pure only because 
she who listened was so sinful ? Tressa clasped 
her hands tight, and her eyes glistened passion- 
ately through their tears, as the congi-egation 
sang the last verse of the hymn to a favourite 
Postern Chapel tune, a tune which was almost 
more familiar than the voices which had spoken 
to her fi'om her childhood. 

" For what to Thee O Lord we give 
A thousand-fold we here obtain, 
And soon with Thee shall aU receive, 
And loss shall be eternal gain." 

But her lips never moved. The words had 
no meaning for her, yet. Such knowledge was 
too wonderful for her, she could not attain unto 
it. 

"Sweet sermon, Mrs. Macnorman, did you 
not feel it sol" said Mrs. Macallister, putting 
her arm within that of Tressa's aunt, as the two 
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ladies met in the lobby of the chapel after the 
service. " It always comforts me to sit under 
dear Mr. Bateson. He speaks so to the heart. 
I do enjoy a ministry that reaches thd heart. I 
am sure our congregation cannot say now that 
the Gospel is not preached to them in its sim- 
plicity and plainness. You must have felt com- 
forted, Mrs. Macnorman." 

Mrs. Macnorman said that she had felt com- 
forted. But then there were no chambers of 
imagery in her long ago love-forsaken heart ; 
and the Spirit of Peace, if it brooded there at all, 
brooded over no yet bleeding sacrifice which her 
own hands had slain. The sweetness of her 
life had gone from her, she had not cast it 
forth. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Macallister, " Mr. Bateson is 
doing an important work in the congregation. 
He is so plain and faithful. That is what I al- 
ways say we specially need in the present day, 
plainness and faithfulness. But some people do 
not relish plain food now, as they used to do. 
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I was only saying to my husband the other day, 
that a great change has come over the society 
here since we joined it twelve years ago." 

Mrs. Macallister was Miss Arbitou's sister, but 
very different to her advanced woman's rights 
relative. She was a comely, pleasant-tempered 
person of middle age, the wife of a man who 
loved her very dearly, as indeed she deserved 
to be loved, the mother of a tribe of rosy-faced 
children, who had never cost her a tear yet, ex- 
cept for hooping-cough and measles, and other 
infantile diseases. And she lived in a comfort- 
able home, where she was much beloved ; and 
when she heard of the heart's Isaacs being of- 
fered up in sacrifice to a God of tenderness, no 
vivid imagination or over-sensitive conscience 
led her to picture these Isaacs as the husband 
of her love or the children of her warm affection. 
She often alluded, when speaking of her religi- 
ous experience, to the desirability of " sitting 
loose" to the world, and she honestly thought 
that the words referred to a state of mind to 
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which she had herself attained. But if the 
practice of this " sitting loose" had been de- 
manded from her in an instant and cheerful 
renunciation of her husband's love, or her 
children's affection, most likely her woman's 
heart would have resisted what her conscience 
professed to admit, and she would have shed 
tears as bitter, and unavailing too, as any which 
could flow down the cheeks of wives and mothers 
who belonged to no church at all, and who 
knew nothing about the desirability of " sitting 
loose" to the treasures of this life. Only some 
people, good, pious people too, have such a fine 
facility for sending their neighbours' Isaacs up 
to the mountain top of sacrifice, while they keep 
their own folded warmly and safely to their 
bosoms in the valley beneath. 

" I did not see Mr. Macnorman in the pew 
to-night," she continued, as the two ladies went 
homewards, Tressa close behind them, " but I 
suppose it is a busy time with him. Christmas 
is generally a busy time in the offices, with 
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making up accounts and one thing and another. 
My Henry says he is always so thankful when 
Christmas is over, and the books done with, 
although, of course, he does not hold nearly such 
a responsible position as Mr. Macnorman. Still, 
you know, business is business, and must have 
a certain amount of attention." 

Mrs. Macnorman sighed. The quiet uncon- 
scious content of that "my Henry," no new 
word for the wife to use, but dowered with the 
memories of fifteen happy years^ was such a 

m 

mocking contrast to the cold, uninterested tones 
in which half a lifetime of disappointment had 
taught her to speak of her husband. 

" Yes, Mr. Macnorman is generally very busy 
about this time. But he is not at home to- 
day. He was sent for to London yesterday on 
business." 

" Oh 1 indeed ; then of course he could not be 
at the chapel, or else Henry was remarking 
only the other day that he seemed quite to have 
given us up on a week-night. But then, as I 
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say, when a man is so much in request for meet- 
ings, and all that sort^of thing, it's only natural 
that he should like to have a quiet evening at 
his own fireside now and then. I'm sure Henry 
would soon be perfectly miserable if he never 
sat down comfortably after tea with me and 
the children, but had to run off first to one 
meeting and then to another. I tell him I hope 
he'll never be a popular man, 1 could not bear 
to have him away from me so much ; but then, 
to be sure, I'm a spoiled wife, as he tells me. 
He says he always made too much of me, and 
now I can't do without it. It's very nice, though, 
to feel that there's someone who can't do with- 
out you. I suppose you would hear who the 
bell was tolling for, to-night ?" 

" No. Mr. Macnorman generally sends the 
office messenger to inquire, but as he is out 
to-day, I have not heard. I never send Charret 
on my own errands." 

"Of course not. But Henry came in just as 
I was setting off to chapel, and he always finds 
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out about everjthiDg. It's that rich old Mr. 
Limpsie." 

^^ Indeed," and Mrs. Macnorman's face showed 
a little more interest ; it had taken on a very 
cold, stony look during Mrs. Macallister's pre- 
^oufl observations. " Is it old Mr. Limpsio ? 
Why, young Mr. Bardon was at our house only 
the night before last, and I did not understand 
him to say that anything was the matter with 
his feither. It must have been very sudden." 

** Yes ; apoplexy, or something of that sort, 
Henry said. Taken in the morning, and died 
about six. His son will come into a splendid 
property, for the old man seemed to be made 
of money. 1 did hear," continued Mrs. Macal- 
lister, who always enjoyed a little snatch of 
gossip on the road home from chapel, by way 
of liqueur, perhaps, to the heavy spiritual rations 
which were served out by Mr. Bateson three 
times a week, — " I did hear that he was paying 
a good deal of attention to your niece, but I 
told Miss Arbiton I was sure there was nothing 
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in it, because everybody sets her down to young 
Thoresby, and couldn't be more suitable too, if 
only he was a professing Christian. But young 
people must choose for themselves, must they 
not, dear Mrs. Macnorman ?" 

Mrs. Macnorman said they must. But then 
she did not know anything about her husband's 
arrangements for Tressa's future happiness. 

" Yes, that's what I always say. Let them 
choose for themselves, and then they have only 
themselves to blame if it doesn't turn out well. 
Henry thinks they will have a more pushing 
director for the Insurance Company now, old 
Mr. Limpsie was such a good-natured, easy- 
going man, you know, never cared for things 
to be looked into, or anything of that sort. I 
should think Mr. Macnorman will be quite glad 
of the change, because, when a man really does 
his duty, it's so much more satisfactory for peo- 
ple to know that he does do it, and not just to 
have it taken for granted, as the directors seem 
to take it now, according to all accounts. 
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Tressa, my dear, how are you f I was so busy 
talking to your aunt — but you must excuse me; 
however, you've got company, and so it doesn't 
matter." 

Tressa came forward, thankful enough to es- 
cape from Matilda Egremont, who had pounced 
upon her as soon as they came out of the chapel, 
and insisted upon knowing all about the gentle- 
man who had been spending his Christmas at the 
old Court-house. Matilda, however, was not 
to be shaken oflF so easily, and almost before 
Tressa had replied to Mrs. Macallister's saluta- 
tion, she pulled her back and returned to the 
charge. 

" Now do tell. IsnU it something particular ? 
I told ma as soon as ever I saw him in the pew, 
I was sure he hadn't come for nothing, and you 
needn't keep it up so close from ma and me, 
because we're sure to find out, and then we 
shall tease you ever so much worse. Is it going 
to be very soon ?" 

" Mr. Bateson says we should never dissipate 
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the good effects of a sermon by talking about 
worldly matters on the way home," answered 
Tressa half seriously, half playfully. Matilda's 
idle words smote painfully enough upon the 
terrible though silent strife which was going on 
within her. "Is Mr. Egremont quite well?" 

" Oh, yes, but Tm not going to be put off in 
that way. I mean to know all about it, so you 
may as well tell me right off. People are al- 
ways welcome to tease me about a beau. I 
don't see it's any use having one, if you don't 
get the credit of it. Now doesn't Mr. Thoresby 
mean something particular ?" 

Tressa pulled her arm from Matilda's by 
main force, and took refuge at her aunt's side, 
leaving her tormentor giggling in the back- 
ground, more convinced than ever that it was 
"something particular," since so much sensi- 
tiveness was manifested on the subject. Appar- 
ently Mr. Bateson's sermon had not awakened 
any serious misgivings in Miss Egremont's mind. 
He might place his standard as high as he liked. 
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it made very little difference to her. She never 
troubled herself about "sacrifice" or "conse- 
cration," or any of the unpleasant personalities 
of religion. She believed everything that Mr. 
Bateson said, just as she believed her lessons on 
the globes, and the belief touched her life as 
little. She knew nothing, she never could 
know anything, about self-denial, or the disci- 
pline which goes towards the formation of 
character. She went to chapel regularly three 
times a week, sat still during the sermon, held 
her head down during the prayers — only looking 
up now and then if a new bonnet came in ra- 
ther late — sang very nicely when she liked the 
tune, no matter what the words were, and then 
came away again, feeling that she had done 
everything that could be required of her, in the 
way of " consecration ". By-and-by she would 
marry and settle down into a busy bustling 
house-mother, and then, after the average span 

of life, she would die. And then, perhaps 

then an elegant tombstone would record the 
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fact that she lived respected and died lament- 
ed, as everybody else does if the tombstones 
speak correctly, and there would be an end of 
Matilda Egremont. 

Tressa was very thankfiil to be at home 
again, safe in the shelter of her own room. 
There she went through her evening exercise of 
reading, and meditation, and prayer, just as she 
had gone through it every night, since she be- 
gan to have " serious thoughts " about her soul ; 
and then lay down to sleep, hoping to wake next 
morning with no sadness at her heart but the sad- 
ness of Martin's absence ; and even that would 
so soon pass away, for was he not coming back 
next Saturday at the very latest ? 

But the ruffled, uneasy conscience refused to 
be comforted. For Tressa, the acceptance of 
any truth bound her to the practice of whatever 
self-denial it might involve. Hers was one of 
those earnest natures, reverent, aspiring, yet 
timid and self-distrustful, which, beholding some 
height of spiritual good as possible, are con- 
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scions of painful self-reproach until it becomes 
actual. It was her misfortune to be placed under 
a system of religious instruction which took 
no account of individual minds, but laid down 
its rules absolutely, dogmatically, for all alike. 
The standard was placed very high, because 
those who framed it knew full well that few 
would care to stretch so far. It was better, 
they thought, to aim at much and miss it, 
than aim at a little, and attain it. For those 
who, like Tressa, received the impossible stand- 
ard as possible, and fought through death of 
human hope to reach it, their system made no 
provision. 

Until midnight she lay tossing on her little 
bed, thinking over all that she had heard Mr. 
Bateson say. She had not confidence enough 
to trust her own intuitions of right, she only 
knew that she must follow the teachings of one 
who was the authorised messenger of God to 
her soul ; or, refusing to follow that teaching, 
sink for ever into the terrible condemnation of 
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those who, knowing the right, choose the 
wrong. 

As if in letters of fire flaming upon the dark- 
ness of her room, she seemed to read the words 
which a few hours before she had refused to 
sing. 

"Now, Lord, to Thee our all we leave, 
Our willing soul Thy call obeys ; 
Pleasure and wealth and fame we give, 
Freedom and life, to win Thy grace. 

Is there a thing than life more dear, 
A thing from which we cannot part ? 

We can — we now rejoice to tear 
The idol from our bleeding heart." 

This love of Martin Thoresby, was it not an 
idol ? Was it not sweeter to her, more closely 
present, than God Himself? And whilst she 
held this love, cherished it so closely, so ten- 
derly, was she not putting the Almighty's gifts 
in place of Himself? Was she not mocking, 
insulting Him by offering the scanty remnant 
of a heart whose best love had gone from Him 
to the creature? Would God accept such 
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homage as this at her hands I Was she not 
bringing an offering to Him of that which cost 
her nothing, when, after giving Martin Thoresby 
so much, she laid only the rest at the feet of 
God, to whom all belonged ? 

Sacrifice. Mr. Bateson had spoken of sacri- 
fice; and how only upon the slain victim of 
earthly hope, earthly love, earthly longing, the 
fire of divine acceptance would descend. Was 
this, then, how she must prove her devot- 
edness to God? Should she take her all and 
give it up, a whole burnt-offering to Him who 
would henceforth fill her heart with his own 
boundless love — ^that love which, as Mr. Bateson 
said, could alone satisfy the cravings of the re- 
generate nature ? 

Tressa could bear it no longer. She arose 
from her bed.* She knelt at her casement win- 
dow, looking out to the cold clear starlight ; 
knelt and prayed, while the tears rained over 
her young girl face, and the waters came in 
unto her soul. And in her passionate human 
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sorrow she flung up bitter words to Him who 
wanted so much from her, who had only given 
her the sweetness of love to demand it back 
again, and leave her in a darkness darker still 
for that she had once known the sunshine. 
Yes, He might take it — He might take every- 
thing. She would go back again lonely, deso- 
late, cold, into a world which no smile of Mar- 
tin's brightened any more. And God, looking 
upon her misery, might be content. He had 
asked for all, and He should have it. 

Tressa sprang to her feet, and her eyes shone 
brightly in their anger. Then the still small 
voice spoke to her again. This that was required 
of her hands must be an offering, not a thing 
taken by force, or flung defiantly at Him to 
whom it belonged, and who, with the breath of 
His power, could wither it into dust. Not 
angrily, reproachfully, did the patriarch bring 
that awfiil sacrifice of his, or with defiant words 
stretch forth his hand to slay his son — his only 
son. 
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Again she knelt. Again that terrible cramp 
of pain tightened upon her young face. Again, 
after strong crying and tears, she arose, and, 
with a dead calm of hopelessness, murmured 
forth— 

" God, T have given Thee all. Give me now 
Thyself." 

After that the holy angels, who come not until 
all earthly hope is gone, drew near and com- 
forted her. 
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CHAPTER V. ' 

SHE woke next morning with a half-won- 
dering sense of something lost. Over 
that brooded with holy quietness the thought 
of God, to whom one fierce spiritual struggle 
seemed to have bound her with an absolute 
safety. 

Outwardly there was nothing to rise as a 
landmark upon this, the first great crisis of her 
life. All things went on as usual. There were 
little domestic matters to be attended to. Mr. 
Macnorman came home, heard the news of old 
Mr. Limpsie's sudden death, appeared somewhat 
troubled by it, but took his place at the man- 
ager's desk, and did his work as heretofore, 
though with a clouded brow. Romilly, too, re- 
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turned from Aston- Vernay, presented himself^ 
according to appointment, at the office of Messrs. 
Moore and Mason, and then came to the Court- 
house with the news that he was to start for 
Melbourne at the end of February, business affairs 
being very urgent there, and the presence of a 
junior partner indispensable. 

Whilst he and his father were talking over 
these changes on the evening of his return home, 
Mrs. Macnorman and Tressa meanwhile busy in 
their places by the fireside, making out lists of 
things that would be required for the voyage, 
Mrs. Van Brooten was shown into the room. 

The sight of the rosy, bustling, good-natured 
rich woman took Tressa's thoughts back at once 
to Bertha Dolfen and the Christmas eve party, 
flow far, far back that party seemed ! It was 
like looking back to things that happened years 
ago. She felt so much older, sadder, more 
womanly. And yet it was only three days 
ago. 

Mrs. Van Brooten was in a state of unwonted 
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excitement. She had scarcely shaken hands 
with her friends, and made the customary in- 
quiries after Mrs. Macnorman's health, when she 
plunged at once into a voluble dissertation up- 
on some recent upheaval which seemed to have 
taken place in her establishment. 

" Such an unpleasant affair, Mrs. Macnorman, 
such a very unpleasant affair. It will soon be- 
come the talk of the town, and so I determined 
to come and tell you all about it myself, or there 
is no knowing what ridiculous reports might 
have reached you. I'm sure it was no fault of 
mine, let people talk as they like, for I behaved 
to the girl as kindly as possible, and made 
everything as convenient for her going out 
when she liked to, and let her take her own 
time with the children, and her Sundays to her- 
self after the morning service, as I couldn't have 
done more if she had been a member of my own 
family ; and then to think of her setting off in 
that way, without a word of explanation, or 
giving me a month's notice, or anything of the 
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kind, that you always expect when people leave 
you." 

And Mrs. Van Brooten, whose tones had gone 
on steadily increasing in volume and rapidity 
from the beginning of her harangue, paused and 
fanned herself vigorously with a lace-bordered 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Romilly looked carelessly at her, with a twinkle 
of amusement, but no sign of interest in his hard 
blue eyes. It was Mrs. Macnorman who begged 
to know what might be the cause of the disturb- 
ance which had taken place. 

"Disturbance, yes, indeed. But, begging 
your pardon, Mrs. Macnorman, I think you ought 
to know more about it than I do, for you saw the 
last of her, as 1 may say, Mr. Van Brooten and 
1 being busy with company when she came 
home late at night. For you know we had been 
having a dinner, and an evening party after it, 
and I said to James, * James,' I said,* do let us get 
off to bed as soon as we can, or I shall be sure 
to have a tearing headache at the Christmas 
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dinner' ; for you see, Mrs. Macnorman, we were 
having friends again next day, and James is 
awfully particular about his dinners. When once 
a man gets a character for keeping a good table, 
and first-class wines, and that sort of thing, he 
likes to keep it up ; and I knew that we should 
be up late again next night, and I was really 
that tired that 1 never thought to ask the ser- 
vants if the girl had come in ; and to think of 
that being the end of it all ! Mr. Romilly, you 
might show a little more interest in it, at any 
rate, for I'm sure I've said to Mr. Van Brooten, 
over and over again, that, if ever she laid herself 
out to please anybody, it was you ; and when 
she took off in that way my first thought was 
that you had something to do with it." 

Romilly Macnorman faced the animated lady 
with his usual cool indifference. 

" Perhaps when I know who she is, Mrs. Van 
Brooten, I may be able to manifest a proper 
amount of interest. I cannot go into hysterics 
on speculation." 
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Mrs. Van Brooten seemed puzzled. 

" Who she is? Why, haven't I been talking io 
you all along about her?" 

** You have only been telling us about some 
impersonal housemaid or cook, that has left you 
without giving a month's warning, so far as I 
can make out." 

*' No, it isn't a housemaid, I'm thankful to say, 
nor a cook either. I should be badly off without 
my cook just now, and a dozen people on my 
lists for dinner next week. No, it is Miss Dolfen 
that has been and gone and done it this time. 
I came downstairs on Christmas-day morning, 
as I told Mrs. Macnorman — at least I meant to 
tell her if I didn't — and there were the children 
waiting for her to ask a blessing on their break- 
fasts ; and when I sent up a message to know 
why she didn't come, the maid came down to 
say that she wasn't there, only a note on the 
dressing-table, telling me that she had set off to 
London, and meant to take the next steamer 
back to Cuba to her guardians. Pretty guardians 
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indeed ! I don't think they were much of guard- 
ians at all, to let her come away, and she such a 
wild goose of a girl, to go and throw herself out 
of a comfortable situation, without even so much 
as with your leave or by your leave. But, how- 
ever, it doesn't signify much to me ; she couldn't 
have left me at a better time if she had meant 
to go, for I have a whole month to look about 
me, before the children begin school again." 

" Perhaps it was because she was a foreigner," 
suggested Mrs. Macnorman vaguely. " Foreign- 
ers are often very curious people." 

" Yes, that's just what I said to James when 
I read the note. What can you expect from 
people who have been accustomed to slaves and 
all that sort of thing, which I believe produced 
her violent temper, such a temper as you 
wouldn't have the slightest idea of unless you 
had been brought into contact with it. But as 
I always say, it's an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good, and plenty of girls will be ready for 
such a good place as my governess has, for I'm 
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sure I couldn't have behaved to the best cook in 
Aston-Royal with more consideration than I 
made a point of behaving to Miss Dolfen, be- 
cause of her manner and appearance. And so, 
Mr. Macnorman, old Mr. Limpsie has dropped 
off at last. Time he did, poor man ! people 
have been expecting it for twelvemonths at the 
very least. Fm sure every time I've heard the bell 
toll since last June, I've said to James, * That's 
for poor old Mr. Limpsie, he's gone at last,' and 
so he has. James says they talk of making Mr. 
Mason one of the new directors; and if they do, 
he'll soon begin to make a stir. He's a famous 
man is Mr. Mason for rooting into every- 
thing." 

Mr. Macnorman, half hidden behind the pages 
of his daily paper, made a courteous reply, to the 
effect that Mr. Limpsie had been a very respect- 
able man, and would be very much missed ; and 
then the state of the money market re-absorbed 
him, apparently. But he seldom entered into 
conversation with ladies who came to call upon 
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his wife, and so they never took it as a slight 
when, instead of trying to amuse them with 
pleasant Uttle gossiping remarks, he pored over 
his books and papers as now, with uneven brow 
and compressed lips. Mrs. Van Brooten chatted 
on for half an hour longer, chiefly on the subject 
of Miss Dolfen's sudden disappearance, which 
she attributed to restlessness and want of change, 
the young lady having become decidedly unset- 
tied of late. 

" A wild sort of person, Mrs. Macnorman ; 1 
might have known from the first that she was 
not likely to do me any good. But then, you 
know, 1 didn't see her before I engaged her ; 
though I don't know that would have made any 
difference, for she was certainly very stylish in 
her manners and appearance. James always 
said she was quite a credit to the house, al- 
though for his own part he prefers a fair 
woman ; there is nothing he admires so much as 
plenty of colour." 

And Mrs. Van Brooten regarded her rosy face 
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in the mirror with an expression of bland com- 
placency. If James wanted nothing but colour, 
his wife must indeed have been a satisfEictory 
portion to him in that respect. 

Romilly waited until the conversation drifted 
away from Miss Doifen to the subject of the 
new director, and then sauntered leisurely out 
of the room and back to his chambers in the 
London Road, lighting a cigar as soon as he was 
out of the Court-house garden. 

He was not at all surprised to hear of Miss 
Dolfen's sudden flight. It was just what a girl 
of her passionate, defiant temper would have 
done, to break away from her moorings and set 
sail again on the ocean of independent action. 
True, he had not expected her to go away quite 
so far as Cuba, but still after that scene on 
Christmas eve. Bertha Doifen was not the girl 
he took her for, if she remained another month 
in the place where she was likely to meet him 
again. He was glad she had gone. It was 
much better so. It would make his position, for 
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the few weeks he had to stay at Aston-Royal, 
pleasanter. The idea of frequently seeing a girl to 
whom he had been obliged to behave in a some- 
what brusque, if notratherungentlemanly manner 
was decidedly distasteful to him. It was a very 
awkward thing for him to have had to make that 
speech to her as she stood in the doorway of the 
roof chamber, waiting to be helped down. He 
had never done anything so disagreeable in his 
life before. And what made it worse was that 
he had not been entirely free from blame in the 
matter. He had no business to have drawn her 
on as he did. He ought to have been more 
guarded and self-possessed — so Romilly said 
to himself — though of course it was impossible 
for him to foresee that she would take matters 
into her own hand and bring about such an 
understanding between them. It was a brave 
thing to do, after all, though, to throw up every- 
thing and set off home again to a place that she 
declared she hated, or she would never have 
left it. He had been sure all along that he had 
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a gi'eat deal of power over her ; that what he 
thought of her and the manner in which he be- 
haved to her, were subjects of no mean import- 
ance in her estimation ; but he did not think he 
had power enough over her to send her out of 
^England at a moment's notice, across the seas, 
and back again to the orange groves of her 
native island. Not many men could have made 
a girl do that. And such a girl, too 1 

And just so far as the love of power ruled 
Romilly Macnorman's character, so far he was 
conscious of a certain exultation as he smoked 
his cigar along the London road. Beneath it, 
however, there lay a little stratum of regret that 
nothing was left for him to conquer. And also 
there was a sense of loss, as if some warm red 
glow of sunlight had gone out of his life, leaving 
it henceforth to the stillness and calm and cold 
of the evening. 

He had nearly reached his own rooms, when 
he remembered that he had a message fi'om 
Lucy to old Mrs. Thoresby. He turned back 
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rather impatiently, for the night was cold, and 
the old Court-house half a mile away now. As 
he crossed the quadrangle, after delivering his 
commission, he met the evening postman. He 
asked for the Court-house letters, for occasion- 
ally his own were addressed there. The man 
gave him three. One was for Mrs. Macnorman. 
Besides it there were two, addressed in Martin 
Thoresby's bold, strong, heavy hand. One was 
for Tressa, the other for Mr. Macnorman. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TT was Tressa's firet love-letter, and she bur- 
1 ried away with it to her own room, that 
quaint little room with the deep latticed case- 
ment, where, only three days ago, yet it seemed 
like as many years, she had waited for Martin 
Thoresby's coming, waited in the cold and in 
the dark, feeling them not at all — where only 
the night before, in cold and dark so much 
worse, the cold of misery and the dark of blind- 
ness, she had knelt and prayed so passionately 
for light. 

Light had come now. It showed her the way 
wherein she must walk, but that way was very 
lonely. 

And now Martin's letter was luring her back 
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into the sunshine again, and Martin's words — 
they were not many but so brave and true — were 
undoing all that in her strong self-renunciation 
she had striven so hard to do. It was so good 
to read them, to feel in each one the ring of 
truth that would never fail, the tenderness of a 
heart that was hers for ever, flow bright the 
life to which that first love-letter bade her look! 
How lonely and uncomforted, though it might 
be very grand and safe, the life to which her 
conviction of duty bound her ! 

And Tressa was no saint, but a warm-heart- 
ed girl, and the sunshine was pleasant to her, 
and the gloom'' was terrible. And she prized, 
ai^ only those can prize it who, hungering all 
their days for love, love of father, mother, sister, 
lover, find it not, this so precious gift which 
silently and almost unawares had six months 
ago fallen into her life. 

Why had God let Martin Thoresby write her 
that letter, to bring back all the storm and strife 
again I Why had the beautiful but beguiling 
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light arisen upon her any more, when it only 
arose to mislead! Or was this letter, every 
word of it so tender and so faithful, a token 
that, after all, the sacrifice which in spirit she had 
already made, would not in act be required of 
her ; but that having showed the Almighty her 
willingness to give up everything to Him, He 
would thus graciously let her take her treasure 
back? ,Was He dealing with her as fathers 
deal with little children sometimes, asking from 
them what they prize so much, and then, when 
the tiny faltering hands outreach it, giving it 
back with a kiss and a caress ? Tressa did not 
know. Everything was very dim, and very un- 
certain, save that she must do God's bidding, 
whatever that might be. 

She had heard something about two paths. 
What was it ? Ah 1 now she remembered. Mr. 
Bateson, in that terrible sermon of his the night 
before, had quoted the words of a great writer. 
She could not quite recall them, but this was 
their meaning. 
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" If two paths lie before thee, and thou know- 
est not which to take, choose that which for thy- 
self is fiiUest of thorns." 

And Mr. Bateson had said too, that to those 
who sought for light, and waited patiently for 
it, it would come, it would surely come. It 
might not bring gladness with it, but it 
would certainly bring safety. Sometimes 
it brought relief, as in the case of Abraham, 
who, when on the point of slaying his son, 
in obedience to the Divine command, was stay- 
ed by a voice from heaven, forbidding the act- 
ual sacrifice, since in spirit it had been offered. 
But then Mr. Bateson pressed home with solemn 
earnestness the truth, that such relief as this was 
not always to be expected. God might in His 
infinite mercy see fit to require the sacrifice, not 
only in spirit but in act. And if, when light 
did come, it came to show the path of suffering, 
we must not hesitate to go forward, even were 
it to peril and to death. 

These were Tressa's meditations as she sat 
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alone in her little room, reading over and over 
again that first love-letter of Martin Thoresby'e ; 
glad for its human sweetness, which was what 
she had thirsted after so long. And then, with 
a vague feeling that even to be glad for it was 
a sort of dereliction from the duty to which her 
profession of church membership bound her, she 
knelt down and asked God to give her a sign, 
to put her feet into the right path, and make the 
way so plain before her that, even were it a 
rough and thorny way, she might not fear to 
follow it, knowing surely and certainly that it 
was His way for her, the only way by which 
she could win to rest, and peace, and glory at 
last. 

Her uncle had had a letter from Martin; 
she knew that, for it was in Romilly's hand 
when he gave her her own; and Martin had 
said, too, that he had asked Mr. Macnorman's 
consent to their betrothal. He would even 
now be reading that letter, pondering upon 
it. Could she have a more manifest sign 
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from God than her uncle's will in this matter ? 
Could she ask for clearer light upon the way 
in which she ought to walk than that which 
should come to her from the decision of him 
who was, to all intents and purposes, her 
father, the ruler and disposer of her life, so far 
as any earthly will disposed it at all? His 
voice, then, should be to her in this, her dark- 
ness, as the voice of God. In his decision she 
would accept that of God, and, following it, 
whatever it might be, find assurance of safety. 

She came down again into the family sit- 
ting-room. There seemed an unusual silence 
and chill about it. Mr. Bateson and one of 
the Postern Chapel officials were coming at 
eight o'clock, to submit the new plans of the 
pulpit to Mr. Macnorman's approbation. Her 
aunt and uncle were sitting in their accustomed 
places. Mrs. Macnorman looked pale and worn. 
People had noticed a great change in her during 
the last few weeks. Some said it was grief 
for Romilly's approaching departure which was 
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doing the mischief; for though she never made 
much show of her love for him, she might feel 
it more deeply for that very quietness. . Others 
said there was disease at work somewhere. 
They had seen women of Mrs. Macnormau's 
age fail and change like that, many a time, 
and then die slowly, inch by inch, their own 
relations scarcely knowing anything about it 
until all hope was past. There would be a 
new mistress by-and-by, they said, at the old 
Court-house. 

Tressa crept quietly to a seat by her aunt's 
side. 

" I ordered a fire to be made in your room 
to-night, Mrs. Macnorman. It will be ready 
for you now," said the manager. 

Mrs. Macnorman understood this as her dis- 
missal, gave Tressa a good-night kiss — ^she had 
kissed her rather more frequently of late — and 
went away. 

Mr. Macnorman's desk was open on the table 
before him, with papers — some relating to the 
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office, some to chapel business, upon it; and 
beside him a letter in Martin Thoresby's hand- 
writing. The manager wore his accustomed 
expression of bland, inflexible, metallic courtesy. 
Only a keen observer might have noticed an 
uneasy expression in his hard grey eyes ; and 
there was a slight, scarcely perceptible waver- 
ing about the lines of the face, as though some 
inner influence was at work, gradually crumb- 
ling down the character which had formed it, 

Mr. Macnorman had been meditating, too, 
and his meditations had not been sweet unto 

« 

him. That letter of Martin's was a nuisance. 
He might have known what was going to 
happen, by the way in which the two young 
people went mooning about together when 
Martin .was staying at the Court-house ; but the 
thing must be put a stop to, nevertheless. Mar- 
tin was a steady, decent young fellow, but still 
the thing must be put a stop to. He would 
make Tressa a good husband, no doubt, but 
still the thing must be put a stop to. His 
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character was irreproachable, his position good, 
his prospect of success on that fine old farm of 
Aston-Vernay quite above the average, but still 
the thing must be put a stop to. 

How ? That was the question. There was 
only one way of doing it effectually. Mr. Mao- 
norman must trade a little upon his religion, 
and the duty which devolved upon him as one 
of the most prominent members of the Postern 
Chapel congregation. Trading upon one's re- 
ligion was not a pleasant thing to do, cer- 
tainly; but then, in family life, as well as in 
business and public life, people were often forced 
to do unpleasant things ; and if a lie had to be 
told, why, it must be told, and there was an end 
of it. Martin Thoresby held that a man's 
prayers may ascend with equal acceptance from 
the quarter-deck of a ship or the choir of a 
cathedral, the faith which offers them being 
equal. Mr. Macnorman, as a burning and 
shining light upon the candlestick of the Postern 
Chapel cause, was abundantly justified in refus- 
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ing his niece to a man whose religious opinions 
were so exceedingly vague, and who could 
worship his Maker in simplicity and truth, either 
with or without the customary decencies of 
orthodox externalism. And if Tressa objected 
to this settlement of the question, — but Tressa 
would* not object. In her present state of re- 
ligious feeling she could easily be persuaded to 
any act of sacrifice which seemed neediul for 
the adornment of her new profession. Perhaps 
a few years hence she might not be so easily in- 
fluenced, but, as things were now, almost any- 
thing could be done with her, by simply touch- 
ing the springs of conscience, and making her 
believe that what she was required to give up 
would prove the sincerity of her profession. 
That matter was settled, then. 

For Mr. Limpsie must be kept hold of at 
any price. His money might be of incalcul- 
able use by-and-by. Things were getting into 
rather an unpleasant tangle in the manager's 
office. Two or three investments, which Mr. 
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Macnorman hoped would yield splendid divi- 
dends, had yielded nothing at all, so far. In- 
deed, one of them, instead of yielding a splendid 
dividend, had Justin volvedhim in an outlay of five 
hundred pounds, for the paying up of a further in- 
stalment of five pounds per share. And to meet 
this call he had been obliged, very reluctantly, 
of coarse, and much against his conscience, to 
appropriate certain moneys belonging to the 
Insurance Company. Indeed, he had once or 
twice been compelled to trifle with the eighth 
commandment, and arrange his own private 
diflSculties by a little ingenious cooking of ac- 
counts, which was never likely to be brought 
up against him, so long as the present state of 
wholesome neglect, encouraged by old Mr. 
Limpsie as chairman of the board of directors, 
was allowed to continue. Old Limpsie's death 
had happened awkwardly. Indeed, if the old 
fellow had tried, he could not have dropped off 
at a more inconvenient time ; because if Mason 
did come to the vacant directorship, there 
VOL. 11. H 
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would be a great rooting out of abuses which 
310 one had looked into for years. But still, 
if things could be kept quiet until the Benares 
Bank paid its June dividends ; or if, supposing 
that the dividends did not come in time, young 
Limpsie, who was a docile, manageable sort of 
lad, could be persuaded to advance a few hun- 
dreds before the general half-yearly meeting, 
and so fill up that trifling discrepancy in the 
accounts — it would be easy to explain to young 
Limpsie the necessity of ready cash by a re- 
ference to the expenses incurred in conciliating 
the Liberal interest, and so forth, — everything 
would be smooth again, and nobody would be 
any the wiser for what had been done. But at 
any price, Bardon Limpsie must be kept the 
manager's friend, and not allowed to slip through 
his fingers by disposing of Tressa's affections in 
any other direction. 

Thoughts, plans, purposes like these, do not 
make a man's face beautiful. But Mr. Macnor- 
man had had much experience in tying on the 
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mask of politeness so safely that nothing un- 
pleasant could peep out behind it. He turned 
to Tressa when Mrs. Macnorinan left the room, 
and said, with a touch of paternal import- 
ance, 

" I have a matter of some moment, Tressa, to 
mention to you to-night." 

Tressa started. Mr. Macnorman's voice seemed 
to smite so sharply through the stillness of the 
room. 

"Yes, uncle, I think I know what you 
mean." 

" I have had a letter from Mr. Martin Thores- 
by, in which he asks my consent to make you 
his wife." 

" Yes, uncle. I have a letter from him too, 
and he tells me so." 

There was no undertone of maiden hope or 
maiden fear in Tressa's voice as she said these 
words. Something in her uncle's manner seem- 
ed to forbid either. Not the shadow of a smile 
had passed over his lips, not the faintest light 

h2 
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of sympathy had shone through his eyes, as he 
spoke of the love which was to her as the very 
life of her life. His coldness made her out- 
wardly cold too, his calmness made her calm. 
Besides, she had nerved herself to take the ex- 
pression of his will, whatever that might be, 
as the elcpression of God's purpose for her. 
Her uncle's word was to be the window through 
which light should shine upon her darkness. 
And the feeling that light was so near, that 
the Divine will was about to be revealed to her 
through this human medium, invested both time 
and place with a solemn awe, through which 
neither earthly joy nor earthly fear could 
pierce. 

Mr. Macnorman read Martin's letter again, 
laid it on one side, and began in an absent 
manner to turn over the papers before him. 
The plan of the new Postern Chapel pulpit was 
one of them. 

" I respect Mr. Thoresby's moral character," 
he said, after a pause. " I have no doubt he 
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is upright and gentlemanly. But I have 
reasons which induce me to withhold my 
consent." 

Mr. Macnorman paused again. It was not 
for any one, certainly not for Tressa, to know 
the thoughts which worked for a moment or 
two behind the mask. 

" If you wish me to be explicit, I may say 
that the profession which, under Mr. Bateson's 
teaching, you have lately assumed, does not 
justify you in uniting yourself with Mr. Thores- 
by. However, I do not lay any commands 
upon you. If you decide to act contrary to 
my expressed opinion, the relations which have 
subsisted between us since you came to this 
house are at an end, and you must seek some 
other home. I now leave the matter with 
yourself. Your future is in your own hands." 

Each one of these words fell clearly and dis- 
tinctly upon a silence which was as the silence 
of death. So light had come at last, and now 
the way was very plain. 
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Yet Tressa made no sign of suffering. Rather 
she was dimly conscious of relief from what had 
been a terrible uncertainty. To know the worst 
was better than to know nothing at all. Be- 
sides, there rested upon her now the torpid 
calm which comes with the first hours of a 
Kfe-long sorrow. God had recognised her 
prayer for guidance, and this recognition, 
binding her as it did to the altar of keenest 
human pain, bound her also to Him who had 
willed that pain, in a bond which as yet 
showed her only the splendour of its holiness. 
She had offered this human love, this very life 
of her life, to God, with a lingering hope that 
He might give it back to her. He had not 
given it back, but, taking it, had taken her too 
into a relationship with Himself, which she 
imagined must shield her henceforth and for 
ever from any regret for the sacrifice which she 
had made. 

There was great silence between them when 
Mr. Macnorman had finished speaking. Great 
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silence in Tressa's heart, too — silence beneath 
which scarce fear or hope or suffering could 
stir. 

" Have you anything to say, Tressa ?" 

The words brought her back again to life. 
She had gone out of herself for a little while in 
a sort of mental swoon. The sacrifice was 
nearly accomplished now. The wood was there, 
the victim bound upon the altar. It was only 
to be slain ; but her hand must slay it. 
God, would no angel from Heaven appear? 
Would no divine voice say — " It is enough I" 

No. 

" It shall be as you wish, uncle." 

A lightning flash of exultation gleamed for a 
moment over Mr. Macnorman's face, and then it 
was quiet again. 

"That is best — you judge wisely. I am 
writing to Mr. Thoresby to-night, for it is not 
kind to keep him in suspense longer than is 
absolutely needful for the consideration of the 
subject. You had better answer his commu- 
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nication at the same time, and I will en- 
close your note with mine. Will you do it 
now I" 

" Yes, uncle." 

There was another long silence, after Mr. 
Macnorman had handed pen, ink, and paper to 
his niece. But to write that letter was not so 
very difficult. The hardest part of the battle 
had been won through before. She gave it to 
her uncle. It was very short. 

" Thank you. I expect Mr. Bateson in a few 
minutes. I will not therefore detain you longer. 
I am much pleased with your conduct. You 
have evinced great self-possession and decision. 
You have " 

"Please, uncle, I am tired," said Tressa, 
faintly. " Let me go now." 

" Certainly. I did not mean to detain you 
longer than to express my approbation of your 
conduct. Good night." 

Tressa went slowly, wearily back to her own 
room. It was over now. She wept no tear. 
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she uttered no word. But the good Christ 
looked down from Heaven that night upon a 
soul in its dumb agony. 

And Mr. Macnorman and Mr. Bateson decided 
that the new pulpit for the Postern Chapel 
should be of light oak, pierced, and lined with 
crimson cloth, the entire cost not to exceed 
thirty pounds, as the manager's subscriptions to 
various charitable objects had of late been very 
numerous. 

Oh, world 1 oh, life ! oh, time ! how many 
things remain to be set straight when the three 
of you are no more ! 
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CHAPTER VIL 

"VrOTHING more was said about the letter 
-*- ' from Aston- Vernay. Mrs. Thoresby came 
in a few days afterwards, and told them that 
Martin was still staying with his uncle at the 
Grange Farm, but that no arrangement had 
yet been made about his taking possession of 
the place. Indeed, from what Lucy said in her 
last letter, he seemed undecided whether to 
remain in England, or join his ship again. Mrs. 
Thoresby thought that very likely, when the 
question of parting with the farm had to be 
seriously considered, her nephew Bernard would 
begin to draw back. For he had lived at the 
Grange so long, and people at his time of life 
were naturally averse to change ; and so per- 
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haps, after all, Martin would go back to his old 
berth on board the Terrier, and take another 
voyage or two before he finally settled in Eng- 
land. 

Evidently neither Mrs. Thoresby nor Lucy 
knew what had taken place. Nor was there 
need that anyone else should know. Life at 
the Court-house went on in its old track. 
Callers came more frequently than usual, per- 
haps, for everyone wanted to know about 
Romilly's departure, and why it was to be so 
much earlier than was at first expected. The 
gossip of the day was talked over. Social 
birds of passage, in the shape of Miss Arbiton, 
Mrs. Egreraont, Mrs. Van Brooten, and others, 
alighted from time to time in the family sitting- 
room, dropped a little scrap of news, picked up 
another, flew away with it, dropped it some- 
where else, and went in search of fresh food. 
Outwardly, all was calm and pleasant. Upon 
the stream of daily care and duty which flowed 
through that household, not a single ripple re- 
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mained to mark the spot where a human heart, 
with all its freight of hope and love, had foun- 
dered. 

Tressa looked rather out of spirits. But 
then, as Mrs. Egremont said, that might be 
only natural regret for her cousin's departure. 
Young Macnorman had always been very kind 
to her, and though he had not lived at home 
for a long time, still he had spent a good deal 
of his time there, and had always been ready 
to go out with her anywhere. Of course she 
would miss him very much. And then, if 
Romilly's going had not been enough to make 
her sad, Mrs. Macnorman's health was cause for 
very serious anxiety. She was evidently fail- 
ing fast. Her face had the sharp, worn look of 
a person in constant pain. Internal disease, 
the doctors said. That might mean a great 
deal. Generally it did mean a great deal. And 
Mrs. Macnorman's disease, whatever it might 
be, had been coming on for a long time. She 
was not a woman to say much about her aches 
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and pains, but for six months she had been 
gradually wearing away. Mrs. Egremont won- 
dered Mr. Macnorman did not take more notice 
of it at first. But that was always the way 
vnih men, particularly men like Mr. Macnor- 
man, who lived so much of their lives in public. 
They never knew how things were going on at 
home until it was too late to do anything, and 
then they made a great fuss, had doctors down 
from London, as she heard Mr. Macnorman had 
had only a few days before, put on a long face, 
and talked about providential dispensations. 
If Mr. Macnorman had wanted his wife to get 
well, he should have had a doctor down from 
London six months ago, when first that sha- 
dowy look came under her eyes, and those 
drawn tight lines about her mouth. That was 
the time to have had a doctor, if he thought 
anything about her at all. Mischief which 
began in that slow insidious way was seldom 
got rid of. A few months — ^perhaps only a few 
weeks, now that disease was gaining such evi- 
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dent mastery, would most likely settle the 
matter. 

And when that matter was settled, another, 
almost as serious, would have to be settled for 
Tressa. She had no claim upon her uncle, Mrs. 
Egremont said, beyond that which her relation- 
ship to Mr. Macnorman, and her long residence 
in the family, gave her; and perhaps Mr. Macnor- 
man might not be quite ready to allow that 
claim. Indeed, if after his wife's death he chose 
to marry again — and it was quite possible he 
might choose to marry again, for his position in 
Aston-Royal was such as to ensure his accept- 
ance by almost any lady with whom he offered 
to share it — Miss Dovercourt would be in an 
awkward situation, a very awkward situation, 
indeed ; for she had no friends upon whom she 
could depend to take charge of her, and no pros- 
pect of a home of her own, unless Mr. Thoresby 
or young Limpsie came to the point at once, 
and made a comfortable settlement for her. So 
Mrs. Egremont thought that if Tressa did look 
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a little anxious, it was only what under the 
circumstances ought to be expected from her. 

Lucy Thoresby came home from the Grange 
Farm after a fortnight's stay there, during which 
stay Romilly had been over several times, and 
all the business arrangements for the wedding 
had been talked over. Martin, she said, had 
gone to sea again. Uncle Bernard had been 
rather disappointed about it, because when her 
brother came over to Aston-Vernay the day 
after Christmas-day, he seemed as if he had 
quite made up his mind to stay in England, and 
talked about the alterations which would be 
necessary if he settled at the Grange Farm. But 
letters came which caused him to change his 
mind. Lucy did not know what letters they 
were, she said, but Martin had been very quiet 
after they came; and then told his uncle that as 

the captain of the Terrier had not yet engaged 

« 

anyone in his place, he should go out again 
with the vessel when it sailed from Liverpool in 
the middle of January. He would be away for 
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a very long time, perhaps two or three years, 
because the captain did not care for short 
voyages. 

It was such a pity, Lucy thought, that he was 
going away again. It would have been so nice 
for Uncle Bernard to have someone young and 
active, like Martin, to take the management of the 
farm off his hands now that he was becoming so 
infirm ; and Martha, too, going to be married 
sometime in the spring. But Martin was always 
very firm, and when he had once made up his 
mind about anything, you might as well try to 
stir one of the old oaks in Aston-Vernay woods 
as move him away from it. It was not Martin's 
habit to play fast-and-loose ; when he once said 
a thing in that quiet determined manner of his 
he always kept to it. Anyone who did not 
know him very well, might think he was an 
easy-going sort of fellow, but they would find 
out their mistake when a serious matter had to 
be decided. 

All this Lucy said simply, innocently enough, 
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as she and Tressa nestled up together by the 
dining-room fire the morning after she came 
home fi-om Aston-Vernay. She had not waited 
for Tressa to go across to the oak-parlour, for 
Mrs. Macnorman was worse than usual. The 
prospect of Romilly's sudden departure was a 
great shock to her, and for the first week or two 
after that letter of Moore and Mason's, she was 
so ill that her niece seldom left her. So Lucy 
came across to the Court-house to unfold her 
little budget of news, which she did very bright- 
ly, holding Tressa's hand in hers all the time, 
looking up into Tressa's face very often for an 
answering smile as she told her all about the 
arrangements for the wedding, and the voyage, 
and their new home in Melbourne. 

" You know, Tressa, dear, the only thing 
that troubles me about it is poor dear grand- 
mamma, for she has always been so good to me, 
and it seems so unkind to leave her alone ; and 
Mattie cannot come to her either, because, you 
know, she is going to be married herself very 

VOL. II. I 
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sooQ. So you must go and see her as often as 
ever you can, and be just like a daughter to her 
— now, will you not ? I know you will, you aj-e 
such a dear good girl." 

Tressa promised. 

" There's a darling. I shall be ever so much 
happier now, for I could not bear to think of dear 
old grandmamma all by herself and no one near 
her to take care of her. I don't know what 
Uncle Bernard will do, either, I'm sure ; unless 
he could find somebody nice to marry, too, not 
because he loved her, you know, but just to 
take care of him. He will be obliged to have a 
housekeeper now, and that is so stupid. I hate 
housekeepers, they are never good for anything 
but making jam and jelly. And what do you 
think, Tressa — Fm to be married at Aston- 
Vernay." 

Here a pretty blush flitted over Lucy's face 
and away again. She did not wait for Tressa 
to say anything, but went on in her innocent, 
prattling way. 
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" Yes, at Aston-Vernay, and Mattie will see 
after everything, and grandmamma will be there 
for the lady of the house, and she will put off 
her black and have such a love of a steel-grey 
satin dress. Won't she look nice in steel-grey 
satin, with beautiful lace all round her dear old 
face ? Oh 1 Tressa, I think I love her ever so 
much more, now that I am going away from 
her. Romilly wants it to be at Aston-Vernay, 
because he does not like the notion of the people 
gossiping and staring as they would here, where 
everybody knows him. Uncle Bernard will 
give me away, and of course you will be one of 
my bridesmaids. Mattie will be the other, and 
I don't mean to have any more. What is the 
use of making such a fuss? I told Martin it was 
ever so stupid of him not to stay just seven weeks 
longer, and be Romilly's groomsman; but he only 
said, in such an awfully quiet way, that he want- 
ed to be off to his ship directly. And you know 
when Martin says a tiring in that way, he means 
it. Tressa, darling, have you been vexing him 

i2 
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that he goes away so soon ? He used to talk 
about staying in England always, after this last 
voyage." 

Tressa's face was turned away. She looked 
out to the grey, moss-grown portals of the 
Court-house garden, under which she and Martin 
Thoresby had said good-bye to each other only 
a fortnight ago, that death-bell tolling all the 
time. Only a fortnight ago, she a girl of twenty- 
one ; and now she felt like a woman of thirty. 

"Martin might have staid in England, if I 
could have kept him, Lucy," she said, very 
quietly, and said no more than that. 

Lucy could not see the far-away wistful look 
in her eyes. And Tressa's voice was always 
soft, sweet and low. 

" Oh 1 well then, that is all right. I am so 
glad. Because, you know, I was afraid that 
something had happened to make things awk- 
ward. I always thought Martin cared a great 
deal about you, and wheli he began to talk so 
much about staying in England, I fancied — you 
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know what I fancied, Tressa. Wouldn't it hav6 
been funny if you had really been my sister t I 
should have been so glad, though 1 Oh, I should 
have been glad I And, perhaps, grandmamma 
would have come and lived with you at Grange 
Farm. You know I had built some castles in the 
air about it, before Martin went off to the Ter^ 
tier again, but castles always come down, don't 
they r 

*' Yes they do. At least people say so." 
" Of course. But sometimes they stay up for 
a little while. I built castles in the air about 
Romilly, once, and you see they haven't come 
down yet. Mattie said she was very much sur- 
prised that he should take a fancy to me. She 
said there wasn't plenty of me for a man like 
him; you know he is so very clever, so witty and 
brilliant, and all that sort of thing, and I am 
such a little goose — at least they always called 
me a goose, but I never could see that I was like 
one. But you know I do have that sort of feel- 
ing sometimes, that Mattie has about Romilly^ 
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I never know exactly whether he is quite satis- 
fied with me. You know what I mean, don't 
you ? I just keep on trying to please him, and 
sometimes I get quite tired. It takes a great 
deal to satisfy a man like Romilly. I sometimes 
wish I had been a little bit more like that Miss 
Dolfen, who went oflF in such a hurry the very 
night after she had been here — the dark queen, 
Romilly calls her. She always took it for grant- 
ed that everything she did was right, and that 
made other people think so too. He used to 
seem to like her very much, and I do think he 
liked her better because she never used to try 
to please him, she used to fire up into such 
queer tempers. I wonder if I should please him 
if I didn't try so much." 

A rather troubled look came over Lucy's face, 
and she was quiet for a minute. 

" But I love him very much," she continued ; 
'^ and I could never help trying to please him, 
and so it will all come right. It must all come 
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right when you love any one, must it not, 
Tressa t" 

" Some day it must, I suppose," said Tressa, 
absently. 

"Yes, some day. Everything comes right 
some day. What a comfort that isl Mattie 
says she shall miss me very much. And she 
says I am so young, too, to go away to a 
fresh country, amongst strangers, and the ser- 
vants so troublesome. Just as if being with 
Romilly would not make up for everything 
else. I tell Mattie she has no business to be 
engaged if she does not know any more about 
it than that. But oh! Tressa, I do wonder 
sometimes why he picked me out to go with 
him instead of that splendid Miss Dolfen. Fm 
siu:e there is plenty of her for half a dozen 
people ; and she does look so beautiful some- 
times. Only, you know, I should have been 
very miserable if he had picked her out. I think 
I should have wanted to die. Just think, now. 
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how awful it would be — Romilly over there in 
Melbourne, almost as far away as Martin is 
going, and I here thinking about him all the 
time. Because I could not have helped think- 
ing about him ; and it is so dreary not to be 
able to be near any one you love. Isn't it ? " 

" It is, Lucy. But I must go to aunt and ask 
if she wants anything. I have been a long time 
away from her.'' 

" Oh 1 yes, I forgot. I ought not to have 
forgotten ; but then I had so much to tell you. 
Poor Mrs. Macnorman 1 I was so sorry when 
grandmamma told me she was so ill. That is 
what makes you look so pale and anxious. All 
the laugh has gone out of your eyes ; and they 
used to be so bright. Oh 1 how I wish people 
could always keep welll Will you give my 
love to her, and say " 

Lucy hesitated, and seemed embarrassed. 

" Well, what is it ?" said Tressa. 

"Will you say that perhaps — ^you know I 
thought she might like to see me and talk about 
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things. I have never had a talk with her 
since — since it was all settled about Romilly." 

" Yes, I know what you mean." And Tressa 
kissed the soft cheek of this girl who should 
have been her sister. "I will tell aunt; and 
some day, when she is not in so much pain, you 
shall come and have a long talk about every- 
thing. I think she is very glad that you are to 
be Romilly's wife." 

''Is she? I was just a little bit afraid that 
perhaps she might think I was not good enough 
for him. I know very well myself that I'm not. 
If I was twenty times better I should not be 
half good enough for Romilly. But you don't 
like other people to think so, even if you do 
yourself. Good-bye, darling. You have made 
me ever so much happier by telling me 
that." 

And away Lucy tripped, light-heartedly 
enough, to old Mrs. Thoresby's rooms, where 
sister Mattie was waiting to go out shopping 
with her. Mattie had come over for a week or 
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two, to help with the preparations. For Rom- 
illy had taken their passage in a ship which 
saQed at the end of February ; and they were 
to be married about a fortnight before that 
time. And there were quantities of things 
to be made, and dresses to be fitted, and bon- 
nets to be tried on, and wedding finery to be 
bought, and furniture to be chosen, and docu- 
ments to be signed — for Romilly had not chosen 
a quite portionless bride — and piles of linen to 
be marked with Lucy's maiden name, and plate 
to be engraved with the bridegroom's mono- 
gram, and farewell visits to be paid, and stores 
of pretty things to be gathered together, ad- 
mired and packed up in sea chests, before the 
two young people took their departure for 
Melbourne, there to live the rest of their days 
in such happiness as was possible for them, and 
80 to play the great chess game of life, that no 
dark queen, dangerous or otherwise, should 
mar it any more. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

T^EBRUARr came. The wedding took place 
-*■ in the parish church of Aston- Vernay, 
Uncle Bernard giving the bride away. Tressa 
was second bridesmaid, Mr. Limpsie grooms- 
man — a fact whereof one or two people, who 
were present from Aston-Royal, took note and 
drew inferences accordingly. Though why, if 
things were going in that direction. Miss Dover- 
court should look so pale and out of spirits, 
was more than they could explain. Most likely 
it was her anxiety about poor Mrs. Macnorman, 
who was beginning to fail very rapidly. It 
was really wonderful how soon things seemed 
to have come to a crisis with her after once 
her illness was acknowledged and talked about. 
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It would be a mercy now, people said, when 
the worst came to the worst, and death put an 
end to her sufferings. Miss Arbiton, who had 
gone to stay with a friend at Aston- Vernay, on 
purpose to see the wedding, wondered whether 
Mr. Macnorman was properly kind to her. He 
was certainly wonderfully changed of late, but 
it was not the change which domestic afflic- 
tion of that kind would produce. Domestic 
affliction, Miss Arbiton said, might sadden a 
man's face, but it would not make it look hard 
and ill-tempered ; still less would it make him 
go out to his club, and stay there night after 
night until eleven or twelve o'clock, as people 
said Mr. Macnorman generally did stay now. 
Poor woman 1 she was very much to be pitied ; 
but perhaps she was being taken away from 
the evil to come. 

And then Miss Arbiton pushed a little nearer 
to the end of the pew, from which she had a 
better prospect of the bridal company. 

Of course Lucy was charming — like a little 
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snowdrop, all in white, and her head drooping 
80 prettily as she came out of church, leaning 
on her husband's arm. She was trembling very 
much too — her bouquet shook as if the flowers 
had all been palsied. But the bridegroom was 
as self-possessed as if he had gone through the 
ceremony fifty times before. He did not at all 
realise Miss Arbiton's ideas of a bridegroom, 
for he seemed neither exultant, nor abashed, 
nor fondly happy, nor anything of the sort. 
He just led his wife away to the carriage as 
coolly and indiflferently as he might have con- 
ducted a lady in to supper at an evening party, 
and made not the least fuss over her. Miss 
Arbiton must say she should have been better 
pleased if he had manifested a little more emo- 
tion, if he had looked flurried or excited, or 
even proudly conscious of his position. But 
then young Mr. Macnorman never did manifest 
emotion about anything. His self-possession 
was really something overpowering. 

So the wedding passed over, and the bride 
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and groom started for Paris, to remain there 
for a week or two, and then join the steamer at 
Marseilles, as they were going by the overland 
route, affairs in Melbourne requiring Romilly's 
speedy presence there. 

Then came days of watching, and waiting, 
and weariness at the old Court-house. Days 
perhaps of something like self-reproach for Mr. 
Macnorman, if, sitting from morning to night 
with clouded brow and compressed lips over 
his manager's desk, he had leisure to think 
upon a past in which he had not done all that 
love could do to put its measure of sunshine 
into the life of the silent, suffering, uncom- 
plaining woman whom thirty years before he 
had promised to cherish and protect. Days of 
care and anxiety for Tressa, who spent them 
nearly all now in her aunt's sick room, tending 
the poor wasting form which would soon need 
tending of hers no longer; ministering as 
she could to the needs of the hungry, un- 
satisfied soul, which, seeking rest, had found 
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none, either in the human love it trusted 
too much, or in the divine love it trusted not 
at all. 

At last death came. Not many weeks after 
the Aston-Vernay bells rang out a merry peal 
for Romilly's and Lucy's wedding, the great bell 
of Aston-Royal Abbey church tolled for Mrs. 
Macnorman. And people said it was well ; for 
she had suffered much, and could but have suf- 
fered more cruelly if the end had tarried. They 
knew not — none ever did know, save, perhaps, 
Tressa, in some of those midnight watchings, 
when soul drew near to soul — that the long 
pain of living had been far bitterer for the dead 
wife than any which death could bring ; and 
that the passing bell, smiting so mournfully 
upon the stillness of that rainy April night, 
was but the solemn Amen to a miserere full of 
grief and sorrow, which for thirty long years 
had been ascending from that lonely woman's 
heart to God. 

So now, indeed, a change had passed over 
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life at the old Court-hotise : Romilly and Lucy 
away to Melbourne, Bertha Dolfen bearing 
secretly, in her far-off West-Indian home, the 
wound given so sharply and suddenly under 
the pleasant English moonlight — bearing it 
bravely, because none knew that it was there, 
and so none could pity her for it with pity that 
was worse than the pain ; Martin Thoresby 
tossing on the southern ocean, bearing his pain, 
too, silently and alone, with the steady cheer- 
fulness of a man who has done no wrong, and, 
loving once, changes not ; Mrs. Macnorman, 
lying quietly at last by babe Mary's side in the 
Aston-Royal cemetery, the pain over for her, 
and the waiting and the weariness. Only 
Tressa and Mr. Macnorman were left now to 
sit by that quiet fireside in the oriel-room. 

Mr. Macnorman did not appear to make a 
very serious trouble of his wife's death. Bat 
then, as people who knew him in his outside 
life said, a man who was so much looked up to 
in the town, and who had so many public 
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duties to attend to, could not be allowed, even 
if he wished it, to abandon himself to the unre- 
strained indulgence of private grief, like a man 
who was never, heard of out of his own home. 
Something was due to his position as manager 
of the Insurance Company, as chairman of seve- 
ral important committees, and as a very promi- 
nent member of the Town Council. And there- 
fore, after a very few weeks of comparative 
retirement, no one whose opinion was worth 
anything thought of blaming Mr. Macnorman 
for taking his position as usual in the town, 
and attending the various dinners and other 
public engagements which that position in- 
volved. And if he spent more time than ever 
at his club now, and even came home from it a 
little later than he used to do when his wife 
was living, that, too, was a change not to be 
wondered at. For it was not to be expected 
that a public man like Mr. Macnorman should 
bury himself night after night in a dull old 
house, with no one to keep him company but a 
VOL. II. K 
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quiet, pale-faced girl, who, since her aunt's 
death, seemed to have scarcely spirit enough 
for anything. It was due to himself, as well 
as to society, that he should make his life as 
pleasant, under existing circumstances, as it 
could be made. 

So Mr. Macnorman went out as heretofore, 
and Tressa was left very much to herself in the 
old house, which love and death had both made 
sacred now. 

The days were very dreary for her. The 
bustle of preparing for Romilly's departure, and 
then the sadness of nursing her aunt through 
those weeks of suffering, prevented her from 
dwelling much on the grief which had come 
into her own life ; but now, when all was over, 
and she had leisure to sit still and think — nay, 
when there was nothing left but to sit still and 
think — there gathered round her a great gloom, 
deepening at times almost into night. The 
sweet spring-time which came after death 
Lad done its work in the old Court-house, was 
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to her as the valley of the shadow of death, 
through which she must walk alone, with no 
strong hand to hold hers for help and safety — 
no voice of lover, friend, or comforter, to whis- 
per to her of light and rest beyond. Even that 
heroism of fortitude which had made her so 
brave to suffer, so resolute to put from her 
what seemed an over-precious earthly good, 
had faded now into the calm of every-day 
patience. And sometimes there arose upon the 
dead stillness of her life the awful question — 
was it for the best? Might not people do 
wrong even for the sake of right ? 

She had done what the voice of conscience 
bade her do. She had gone to that terrible 
mountain top of duty, towards which Mr. Bate- 
son's words had set her feet. And she had 
builded her altar there, and laid the wood in 
order, and slain with her own hand the costly 
offering ; and fire from heaven, descending upon 
her sacrifice, had lighted up all the darkness 
round about her, and made her to stand as it 
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were upon holy ground in the presence of a 
visible divine recognition. But now the fire had 
died down, the altar was in ruins, the ashes of 
the victim smouldered at her feet, and she stood 
alone upon thajb mountain-top, wrapped round 
in a gloom from which both faith and hope had 
retreated. God pity all who stand so! who 
going to the mountain-top like Abraham, with 
their wood and their offering, come not down 
again like him with that offering given back, 
and the angel's voice of comfort ringing sweet- 
ly in their ears. 

People said it must be a very tedious life for 
Miss Dovercourt at the old Court-house, no 
wonder the poor girl looked ill and out of 
spirits. And the Misses Egremont, Mary Ann 
and Matilda, thought the least they could do 
was to go and gossip with her now and then, 
to tell her who was married and who was dead, 
what engagements had been made or broken 
off Also, if Mr. Limpsie had been seen wend- 
ing his steps in the direction of the Court-house, 
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they rallied her upon her conquest, asked when 
the wedding was likely to take place, and if 
someone who was on board the Terrier would 
not be rather disappointed when he came home, 
in two or three years' time, and found the ob- 
ject of his aflfections appropriated by one of the 
wealthiest young gentlemen in Aston-Royal. 
Or Miss Arbiton, who had lately awakened to 
the importance of woman's rights, would urge 
upon her the desirability of a vocation, and re- 
commend female suflTrage as a suitable subject 
for the drawing out of her affections. Or Mrs. 
Macallister, who fancied she had a gift for 
speaking a word in season to the weary, would 
leave her loving husband and her bonnie child- 
ren for half an hour now and then, and talk 
very sweetly to the poor lonely girl, and tell 
her that though life was undoubtedly a vale of 
tears and a waste howling wilderness, still 
everything was done in perfect wisdom, perfect 
love ; and one day, when the open vision was 
vouchsafed, her dear young friend would see 
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the wherefore of the Almighty's dealings, in 
thus taking from her the props of her earthly 
affections, that she might lean upon Himself 
alone. Which sympathy was all very well in 
its way, only it would have sounded more ap- 
propriate if Mrs. Macallister herself had been in 
a waste howling wilderness when she offered it, 
instead of being surrounded by everything that 
could make a human life content. 

But the worst of all Tressa's comforters was 
Mrs. Egremont, who invariably came on a wet 
day, or a drizzling day, or some day when an 
exceptional amount of cheerfulness was required 
to meet even the ordinary difficulties of life. 
And Mrs. Egremont had always heard of some- 
thing unpleasant. A leading professor had been 
making shipwreck of faith in some of the town 
congregations ; or the prosperity of some well- 
to-do man had suddenly collapsed ; or the mana- 
ger of a bank had brought himself into trouble; or 
the head clerk in a great mercantile house had 
defrauded his employers of hundreds of pounds ; 
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or a company conducted, as she was careful to 
explain, on precisely the same principles as the 
Benares concern in London, had come to grief, 
plunging scores of families in irretrievable 
poverty. And generally, after these untoward 
events had been set forth with painful minute- 
ness, Mrs. Egremont would begin to make very 
kind inquiries after Mr. Macnorman. Had he 
been to the week-evening service lately ? Did 
he seem to enjoy the means of grace ? Was he 
accepting in a proper spirit the solemn warning 
which had been vouchsafed to him ? Tressa 
must not think she, Mrs. Egremont, was actu- 
ated by curiosity, but both prosperity and ad- 
versity had their uses, and it was the duty of 
professing Christians to watch over each other's 
spiritual interest, and see to it that the oil oi 
grace was properly applied, and the lamp kept 
burning, lest in time of need it should be found 
to have gone out. Very excellent remarks, al- 
most as good as those of Mr. Macallister ; but, 
like them, lacking that wholesome salt of reality. 
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without which the most carefully cooked advice 
18 apt to be iudigestible, not conducive at all 
to health, either of soul or body. 

After that Mrs. Egremont would say a word 
about the responsibility which rested upon 
Tressa, now that Mr. Macnorman's domestic 
comfort had passed into her keeping. It was 
so important, she said, that Tressa should bind 
him to his home. There was never any telling 
to what length of iniquity a man might go when 
once his own fireside became distasteful to him, 
and he began to seek enjoyment elsewhere — in 
clubs, municipal dinners, corporation honours, 
and other temptations of a like kind. And for 
her own interests, too, Tressa must endeavour 
to make his home comfortable to him. For of 
course everyone knew what was the most likely 
thing for a man in Mr. Macnorman's position to 
do, when tired of the solitude of widowhood ; 
and though she did not wish to be the first to 
carry unpleasant reports, still one or two mem- 
bers of the congregation had whispered to her 
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that the Court-house might possibly have a new 
mistress before long, if its master went on pay- 
ing such frequent visits to the clerk of the town- 
council, whose sister. Miss Arbiton, was such an 
admirably strong-minded, capable woman. 

And having at last succeeded in making 
poor Tressa thoroughly uncomfortable, with the 
vague consciousness of some impending yet 
intangible evil, Mrs. Egremont used to take her 
departure, feeling that she had done her duty 
as a professing woman by setting the young 
disciple upon her watch-tower, as she expressed 
it. 

So this was what life had come to, life which 
only four little months ago promised to be so 
bright ; and this was the end, so sad and dreary, 
of the joy-song whose first notes had been so 
sweet I It was a new lesson ; Tressa found it 
hard. Sometimes, when the way seemed very 
long, and the night very dark, and neither 
prayers nor Bible words seemed of any avail to 
still the questionings of her heart, she would 
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go away and sit for half an hour, during service 
time, in the old Abbey, close by the altar steps 
of the Lady Chapel, where once she had sat, 
not alone, but with Martin Thoresby at her 
side. And there she would call back again the 
old happy time, trying less to murmur over 
sunshine gone, than to be thankful that it had 
ever come, even for a little time, into her life. 
And God, to whom the service of silence or 
sorrow is sometimes more acceptable than that 
of song, sent some sweet message to her 
through the far-off chanted music, and strength- 
ened her to go patiently on a little longer, 
through a darkness which must sooner or later 
lead to light. 

Then, at night, when Mr. Macnorman was 
away at public dinners — and he very often was 
away at them now — she used to go across to 
old Mrs. Thoresby, who lived quite alone, and 
to whom, since Lucy's marriage, she had been 
almost as a daughter. It was a means of grace 
to look at old Mrs. Thoresby. Her face, in its 
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grave, yet gentle kindliness, was a living 
epistle, known and read of all men. For that 
lofty, self-denying faith, which by most of the 
Postern Chapel people was only acknowledged, 
and not believed in, had rooted itself far down 
in her heart, and blossomed out in the beautiful 
deeds of a life, which, being true to itself, must 
needs be noble. And there was an atmosphere 
of wholesome warmth about her, wherein every 
tender, trustful impulse found room to grow. 

Sometimes, but not very often, when Tressa 
went, they used to talk about Martin. Mrs. 
Thoresby did not know, and Tressa never told 
her, why he had gone away. She thought it 
was most likely because Uncle Bernard and he 
had not been able to come to a satisfactory ar- 
rangement about the land ; only, in that case, 
he mght have said so. But no doubt it was all 
right. Perhaps Martin would not have been 
comfortable in England. Men who had been 
accustomed to the sea all their lives often felt 
it diflScult to settle down. Or else it would 
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have been very pleasant, the old lady said, for 
Martin to have made his home amongst them 
again, and perhaps brought a wife to fill up 
Lucy's place. 

" For you know, my darling," she once re- 
marked to Tressa, "I used to think that I should 
not have far to look for a grand-daughter. And 
I should have been well content, but things are 
not always as we choose them. And I hope 
when he does find a wife, she will be as good 
as the one I would fain have found for 
him." 

" I hope so too ; at least I hope he will always 
be happy." 

And after that Tressa said no more. Only 
she leaned her head on Mrs. Thoresby's lap, as 
the old lady chatted pleasantly, peacefully on ; 
and she watched the firelight play over the 
shells and pieces of coral which Martin had 
brought from the South seas, and which, whep 
a child, she had looked at with such wondering 
delight, linking them always in her thoughts 
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with the sailor-boy who had gathered them. 
Then shadows crept up over the little room — 
shadows of twilight and memory — and the 
thoughts which brooded in her heart were in 
the sight of God as prayers. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TT was early summer-time again. The woods 
"*■ of Aston- Vernay put on their beautiful gar- 
ments. The young ferns unrolled their tiny 
fronds from the brown sheaths which, through 
frost and snow, had kept them safe and warm. 
The wild hyacinths showed like patches of blue- 
grey clouds amongst the long grass. Again at 
evening the sun shot golden arrows through 
the thickening branches, and touched into many- 
coloured beauty the mossy boles of the gnarled 
oak-trees which, through the storms and snows 
and lightnings of four hundred years, had lifted 
their discrowned heads to heaven. And 
Tressa, sitting alone in the oriel room, said to 
herself — 
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" A year ago to-day." 

For that was the day when she and Martin 
Thoresby had said good-bye to each other at 
the entrance of the wood, and his first kiss had 
rested on her forehead. Where was he now ? — 
and would he ever come back again to the old 
home at Aston-Vernay ? — and should she be 
able to tell him how truly she had kept the 
thought of him in her heart, and how she was 
content to live lonely and unloved for his 
sake? 

Only a year ago. And she had suffered so 
much. Life seemed so different. There was 
nothing to hope for now, scarcely anything to 
fear. Did Martin ever think about herf Did 
he know that what she had done was for duty's 
sake ? If she could only tell him this ! If she 
could only stand by his side and look up into 
his honest face, and say — 

" Martin, I belong to you, just the same as 
ever." 

Then she could be content. She would not 
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ask for the happy past to be given back again. 
She would not murnmr if all the future were 
lonely and companionless. She did not want 
to take back what she had given to God, what 
she still thought He demanded from her. She 
did not want to push away, with human impa- 
tience, the cup which a wisdom wiser than hers 
had given her to drink. She only asked to 
drain out of that cup what sometimes seemed 
its bitterest drop, the thought that Martin held 
her false to him and to herself. After that, she 
could be satisfied, could pass into quiet peace- 
ful womanhood without one bitter thought for 
the glory left behind, and fill up the rest of her 
life with duty, since a dearer thing than duty 
could brighten it no more. 

These thoughts passed through Tressa's 
mind, as she sat alone, waiting for Mr. Mac- 
norman to come in to tea. The oflBce closed 
at four, after which he generally went for a long 
walk, sometimes returning for tea, but oftener 
going to his club or to some public engagement 
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which kept him away from home all the even- 
ing. Or if he did come back, he brought one 
or two gentlemen with him, and they spent the 
night talking over money matters, or the affairs 
of the Town-conncil. The Postern Chapel peo- 
ple seldom came in now to consult Mr. Macnor- 
man about the interests of the cause. Any 
business which they might have to transact 
with him was done in the office, and despatched 
by him with vigorous promptitude. There were 
no long diets of consultation, as in Tressa's 
childish days, about the best means of promot- 
ing the work of grace in the society, and 
gathering fresh members into the church. Mr. 
Bateson came as usual, now and then, but it 
generally happened that Mr. Macnorman was 
out, or engaged with his accounts in the office, 
so that there was no opportunity for conversa- 
tion. Still the manager of the Aston-Royal In- 
surance Company was a man much looked up 
to by the members of the Postern Chapel con- 
gregation; and if he did not take quite so 
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active an interest as formerly in the affairs of 
the society, it was only because mnnicipal 
business, and the claims of an important public 
position, took up so much of his time. Not 
at all, as he assured his numerous friends 
from the Postern Chapel platform, that his heart 
had ceased to beat with kindly interest in all 
that concerned the Bociety's welfare, or that 
any position of responsibility which might pos- 
sibly await him in the course of coming years 
— great cries of " hear, hear " from the Liberal 
electors — could ever cause him to forget the 
church of his fathers, and abate one single effort 
for its material prosperity. 

" I am going out this evening, Tressa. 1 
shall not require you to sit up for me." 

It was Mr. Macnorman who came into the 
sitting-room to say this, after Tressa had been 
waiting tea some time for him. The office had 
closed two or three hours before, and the clerks 
had all gone away, but he had staid at his desk 
until now, alone. Tressa thought he was most 
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likely busy preparing for the general half-yearly 
meeting of the directors, which was to take 
place shortly. There was always a little 
press of business before those half-yearly meet- 
ings. 

"I would rather wait for you, uncle," said 
Tressa ; " you will perhaps want supper when 
you come home." 

" You need do nothing of the sort," he re- 
plied, almost pettishly ; " I shall take the latch- 
key, and come in when it suits my convenience 
to do so." 

With that Mr. Macnorman went out, shut the 
hall-door very loudly after him, and the next 
minute Tressa saw him walking at a rapid rate 
towards the town. 

She felt instinctively that something was 
amiss. Whatever else her uncle did, he very 
seldom lost his bland, haughty reserve of 
manner towards the members of his own 
household ; or if he dropped it at all, it was 
only replaced by a patronizing condeaceneion, 
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very different from the sharpness and ill-temper 
which he had just manifested. However, she 
had done nothing intentionally to offend him, 
and that being the case, she would wait pa- 
tiently until things came back to their usual 
quietness. 

Soon after he had gone, Mrs. Van Brooten 
came to call, a countless multitude of purple 
silk flounces rustling around her, and making 
an unusual commotion in the almost dreary 
stillness of the room. Since Lucy's marriage 
and Mrs. Macnorman's death, Mrs. Van Brooten 
had taken Tressa very much under her wing, 
and sent for her to Aston-Lodge, or dropped in 
"promiscuously" at all hours of the day, to pre- 
vent the poor girl from being, as she expressed 
it, entirely bored to death in that dingy old 
prison of a house. 

"Alone again, my dear, always alone I 
Why, if I led such a life as yours, I should be 
ready for the asylum in six months. I should, 
upon my word. It's a perfect wonder to me 
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how you manage to keep up at all. Uncle 
busy, I suppose, in the office." 

"Yes," said Tressa; "at least he has been 
until just now; but he went out only a few 
minutes ago. The directors' meeting is coming 
on soon, and that always makes a difference, 
you know, to him." 

" Of course it does ; and being Mr. Mason's 
first appearance at the board, I daresay things 
will have to be made very square. They say 
new brooms sweep clean, and by all accounts 
he is a broom that is very fond of sweeping up 
every little bit of dirt that he can find. I 
hope he attends to himself as diligently as he 
attends to other people, and then I am sure 
he will be remarkably clean. But really, 
Tressa, my dear," and Mrs. Van Brooten looked 
at Tressa's crape tucks and trimmings, "this 
sort of thing won't do — it won't indeed. There 
is absolutely no need for you to shut yourself 
up in this way. I'm sure nobody, not even 
Mrs. Egremont herself, could make a remark 
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if you began to go out now and then in a very 
quiet way. Of course I wouldn't advise you 
to do it, except in a very quiet way, on ac- 
count of your uncle's feelings — just a little 
music and that sort of thing, you know, and 
home at ten o'clock ; but you must really get 
into society again. Why, it's six weeks, or 
more, since your poor dear aunt died, and you've 
been moping like an owl in a chimney all the 
time." 

Tressa only said she had had a great deal 
to think about, and she said it with a simple, 
uncomplaining sadness, which was quite in- 
comprehensible to matter-ol-fact Mrs. Van 
Brooten. 

" Of course, of course," the good lady re- 
plied, briskly, giving her flounces a shake of 
re-adjustment. " There is always a great deal 
to think about when a death takes place in a 
family, and things to be looked after which 
servants can't very well take off your hands. 
And mourning, too, because she was just like 
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a mother to you, so the crape was the same. 
What a nuisance it is, to be sure, to go into 
mourning when you've just got all your spring 
things arranged, as I daresay you had, your 
poor dear aunt going just as the April fashions 
came in. And black doesn't suit you, either. 
It does take the colour out of some people's 
faces wonderfully. Mr. Van Brooten wouldn't 
let me wear mourning more than a couple of 
months when his father died— he said it spoilt 
me so dreadfully. You know, poor man, he 
thinks all the world of my complexion — ^isn't 
one to match it, he says, in Aston-Royal. He 
said to me, the other day, that you were be- 
ginning to lose your good looks, and that is 
what no girl has any business to do until she 
has made a good bargain for herself. You 
know what I mean, my dear. Mr. Limpsie — 
plenty of pin-money, nice house, and all that 
sort of thing — you understand, I'm sure you 
do." 

And Mrs. Van Brooten laughed — a downright 
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good-natured laugh, which went far towards 
redeeming her remark from its coarseness. To 
do the successful merchant's wife justice, she 
never meant mischief to anyone. She never 
said venomous or spiteful things with the 
sweetness of a saint. There was a broad, fat, 
liberal complacency about her, which, however 
vulgarly it might sometimes manifest itself, 
prevented her from being that most unmitigated 
of pests — an acrimonioue woman. 

" Oh I yes, Miss Tressa, you may blush if you 
like," she continued, seeing that the girl looked 
somewhat startled by this broadside attack 
upon her personal affairs ; " but everyone knows 
what it means when a young man comes hang- 
ing about a house, as, by all accounts, young 
Mr. Limpsie does about this ; and your uncle, 
too, taking'such an interest in him, and putting 
him forward in the town. And a very good 
thing for you, too, my dear, let me tell you — a 
great deal better than if you had encouraged 
that Mr. Thoresby, who went off to sea again 
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80 unexpectedly last Christmas. I daresay you 
know why he went, cruel little puss, you, when 
it was as plain as a pike-stafiT what he was 
after, coming down here to the Court-house 
and letting it be put about that he was going 
to settle on his uncle's farm. But, you know, I 
said as soon as ever I heard of Mr. Limpsie, he 
was a great deal more suitable for you. I 
daresay your uncle thinks so, too. Sailors are 
never good for much, my dear girl, for making 
you comfortable in money matters. I never 
knew one yet who could put his bread and 
cheese on a decent plate, when he had earned 
it, and as shiftless and unsettled as a weather- 
cock. And so, my dear, you've done quite 
right. I should have done just the same my- 
self if it had been me. And now you might as 
well tell me when the wedding is going to he* 
Not very soon, of course." 

Tressa replied, with abundant truthfuhiess, 
that she thought it would not be very soon. 

" Ah I well, my dear, don't put him off too 
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long. Young men don't bear that sort of thing 
in a place like Aston-Royal. Mr. Limpsie's 
very well in his way, but it's better to have 
him tied down safe, for he hasn't it in him to 
stick where he isn't tied. He was wonderfully 
taken with Miss Dolfen when I introduced her 
to my set, and he dangled after half-a-dozen 
girls between her and you ; and I heard a whis- 
per the other day about one of the Miss Egre- 
monts, and you know their mother would leap 
like a salmon at anything of that sort, if it was 
only to spite your uncle. Not that I want to 
alarm you, my dear — ^not in the least. I've no 
doubt he's all right as far as he goes, but if 
you're wise, you won't keep him waiting too 
long. I would bring him to the point, if I were 
you, and have done with it. Has Mr. Macnor- 
man heard any news to-day!" 

Tressa thought not. 

" Oh 1 well, he'll find out about it at his club, 
if he goes there to-night ; only the Benares 
Bank smashed, that's all. James brought me 
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word about it this evening. Telegram from 
London, I believe, and you know they hear 
everything directly at his office. A swindle 
from the beginning, James says, or they couldn't 
have pretended to pay fifteen and twenty per 
cent. People say your uncle has something in 
it, but I don't think much about that. Mr. 
Macnorman isn't the man to set foot on a 
bridge before he knows it will take him safely 
over. Stupid of them, isn't it ? I can't think 
why those bank directors and managers, and 
all that sort of thing, don't try to keep within 
the mark. If you come to think about it, 
there's scarcely a bank in Aston-Royal that 
hasn't had something disagreeable happened to 
it within the last ten or a dozen years. Either 
some of the clerks have been dipping their fin- 
gers into what didn't belong to them, or the 
manager speculated with the bank money, or 
some sort of cheating had been going on quiet- 
ly amongst the directors. I was only saying 
to James the other day that your uncle is the 
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only manager of a money concern in Aston- 
Royal that hasn't soiled his fingers with it. But 
no one has ever breathed a whisper against him 
that I know of. You see, there is such a differ- 
ence in people." 

" Yes," said Tressa, " my uncle is a very up- 
right man." 

And her face brightened a little as she lifted 
it to Mrs. Van Brooten's. It had been sad 
enough before. In this, at least, her life, so 
scant of other blessing, had been fairly blest. 
She had faith in her uncle's character. She 
could not love him — she could not reverence 
him. He was harsh, cold, authoritative, un- 
yielding, unsympathetic, but he was not despi- 
cable. She knew nothing of that little under- 
plot with respect to Martin Thoresby. She 
knew not whence that decision came whose 
wisdom she had taken to be the wisdom which 
is firom above. She knew not from what win- 
dow in her uncle's life the light had come to 
point out such a terrible path in her own. She 
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respected him ; she could trust him for honest 
dealing. And this sort of trust, being almost 
all that he had taught her to give him, was very 
precious to her. 

" Yes," continued Mrs. Van Brooten, " a very 
upright man — that's just what James says 
about him — and a man that will do credit to a 
seat in Parliament when he retires from the 
managership, which 1 suppose he will do before 
long. I must say, though, he was always a 
man that I was a good deal afraid of, so very 
cold and dignified; and your poor dear aunt 
used to be afraid of him, too. But still, you 
know, it is a great thing to be upright, and you 
ought to be very thankful that, fixed as he is, 
with the eyes of the whole town upon him, 
being such a public character now, he has been 
able to keep clear of scandal, or anything of 
that sort. It is such a nuisance when every- 
thing doesn't go right with public men." 

" But speaking of scandal, my dear," — and 
Mrs. Van Brooten shook herself down again. 
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and smoothed the purple splendour of her dra- 
peries — "that reminds me I had a letter this 
morning from Miss Dolfen. Poor thing! she 
has got safely back to her own friends, and 
she writes to apologise for having left my em- 
ployment in such an abrupt manner. Very 
nice of her, wasn't it, to write f — but I always 
did say she had the manners of a lady, and 
knew exactly what became her situation, which 
is a great deal more than can be said of the 
young person I have in my school-room now. 
And you know I always had an idea that your 
cousin Romilly had something to do with her 
setting off in that way, though he was rather 
touchy about mentioning it afterwards. I must 
say he paid her a great deal of attention, and 
used to drop in to our house of an evening two 
or three times a week, a thing which he never 
was in the habit of doing before Miss Dolfen 
came ; and I do think, my dear, between our- 
selves, he had no business to have made the 
fuss over her which he did, if he meant nothing 
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but civility. I'm sure she thought it was 
something else, and Fm sure Fm very thank- 
fill that they are never likely to meet again, for 
she isn't the girl to forget anything of that 
kind. And then, you see, his engagement to 
Miss Thoresby coming out just at the time, 
made me think more than ever that he was at 
the bottom of it. But I don't blame him — 
nothing of the sort. A man can't always help 
himself when a woman draws him on in that 
way, and I daresay he found out that she 
wasn't the wife for him. Have you heard any- 
thing of him yet ? Got safely to Melbourne by 
this time, I should think." 

Tressa said she hoped he had. They had 
received letters from Marseilles and Alexandria, 
and the accounts were very satisfactory, on the 
whole. Lucy did not write in very good spirits, 
but then she had scarcely got over the pain of 
leaving all her friends, and she was so young, 
and she had never been accustomed to fatigue 
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or exertion of any kind, and the overland route 
was very trying. 

" Of course," said Mrs. Van Brooten, stooping 
to investigate a greasenspot in the front breadth 
of her dress. " Tiresome, isn't it I This colour 
does show every speck and stain so. You 
wouldn't believe it, but I gave seven guineas 
for this silk a month ago, and it looks done 
for already. Mr. Van Brooten likes me in 
purple better than any other colour, he says it 
suits my complexion, though I tell him it's 
awfully expensive; but you know he doesn't 
care for that, so long as his fancy is pleased- 
Yes, as you say, the overland route is very 
trying. I don't exactly know whereabouts it 
is, never could understand geography, and that 
sort of thing, but everybody says you're always 
being taken up and set down again, and having 
to leave your luggage behind you, too, part of 
the way, which is what I wouldn't do for any- 
body, and a bridal outfit, too ; I wonder Mrs. 
Romilly ever made up her mind to go. Do you 
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know, my dear, I always had my doubts about 
that marriage." 

"Why!" said Tressa. And she asked the 
question with more interest, because she had had 
her own doubts, too, on the subject. 

" Miss Thoresby was too submissive for your 
cousin. A man like young Mr. Macnorman 
wants a wife that can keep well up to him, and 
is not afraid of speaking her mind. And then, 
poor thing I she always showed that she was 
so anxious to please him, which, between you 
and me, Tressa, is the very worst thing for a 
man like your cousin Romilly. Miss Dolfen's 
independence came a great deal nearer the 
mark, though perhaps she carried it a trifle too 
far. Of course, you know, both independence 
and submission may be carried too far ; but I 
think submission is the worst of the two, it 
makes a man never know what he wants. 
Goodness, my dear, if I gave way to James 
as that gentle Miss Thoresby, poor thing 1 gave 
way to your cousin after they were engaged, I 
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should have been nothing but a drudge by this 
time. If a woman can't stand up for herself^ 
she should never marry. Mind that, my dear, 
though of course Mr. Limpsie is a very different 
man to Romilly Macnorman." 

Tressa said that he was, as Mrs. Van Brooten 
seemed to expect her to say something. 

" Yes, very different ; but still the principle 
is the same. I told James from the very first 
that I intended to have my own way ; and he 
respects me all the more for it. Take my word 
for it, Tressa, if those two young people come 
back in ten years' time, as Moore and Mason say 
they perhaps may, there won't be a meeker slave 
in the country than Romilly Macnorman's wife. 
When a girl begins that sort of thing before 
she's married, she must look out for herself all 
the rest of the time, for she'll never have a 
chance to draw in again, especially with a man 
like your cousin. It's such a mistake, is always 
giving way." 

" But I must be going now," the voluble ex- 
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ponent of matrimonial relatione continued ; " I 
told James I would have a drive with him this 
evening. And do now, my dear, get a little of 
that crape off your dress. Six weeks is quite 
long enough to wear crape for the best aunt in 
the world ; and I'll look Mr. Limpsie up, and 
you shall have a nice quiet evening with him 
at the Lodge. It'll do you a world of good, 
for I declare you're getting as thin as a stick 
of horse-radish. And now, Tressa, don't put 
him off if he seems like coming to the point. 
Make sure of him whilst you can, for there isn't 
a man in Aston-Royal, since your cousin went 
to Melbourne, that's more looked after ; and I 
declare I should be perfectly mortified if either 
of the Egremont girls snapped him up. Good 
night, my dear." 

x\nd Mrs. Van Brooten, good soul, went 
away, feeling convinced that she had cheered 
Tressa up wonderfully. For, as she said to 
James, who was waiting for her with the pony- 
carriage, she would back herself against any 
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woman in the town for setting people up again 
when they had got down like that poor girl at 
the Court-house. 
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CHAPTER X. 

fPHE Abbey clock struck ten, it struck eleven, 
^ it struck twelve, and still Tressa waited 
there in the dingy, faded sitting-room. She 
would have gone to bed long before, but her 
uncle's last word to her had been a harsh word, 
and she could not be at peace until a kindly 
good night had been exchanged between them. 
Loving and tender it could not be, for Mr. Mao- 
norman's stern manner put that out of the ques- 
tion ; yet Tressa was always ill at ease if the 
relations between herself and her uncle were 
not at least courteous and pleasant. He had 
never done anything to make her love him ; but 
he had never done anything, either, to make her 
fail to respect him. 
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So she waited there alone, for the Court- 
house servants, except Charret, were never kept 
up for any one. She could not read, she could 
not work ; she had not been able to do anything 
but think, since Mrs. Van Brooten went away. 
Those last words of hers had left behind them an 
uncomfortable feeling about Romilly and Lucy ; 
the more so because she knew that Mrs. Van 
Brooten, in spite of her rough and ready coarse- 
ness, saw down into the true state of affairs be- 
tween her cousin and his wife ; had but given 
expression to a vague feeling which had grown 
up in her own heart, which was always stronger 
after the reading of Romilly's letters, but which 
as yet had scarcely shaped itself into definite- 
ness, still less been expressed in words. How- 
ever Lucy might love her husband — and Tressa 
knew that she did love him, with all the devo- 
tion of a fond and faithful little heart, — 
Romilly's love for his wife was not that steady, 
quiet, overmastering affection which can hold 
fast through sunshine and through storm. 
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which fails not when youth and grace and 
beauty feil ; but, having root within itself, and 
being more blessed in giving than receiving, 
can live on, still fair and noble as ever, when 
all that fed its young and passionate life is 
gone. 

The clock struck one, and still Tressa waited 
there alone. She sent Charret away. The 
man had complained more than once of having 
been kept up so late for his master, who always 
expected him to be in the hall to take his boots 
off. Mr. Macnorman was not one to command 
the good-will of his servants, farther than in- 
terest made it expedient. And if the manager 
of the Aston-Royal Insurance Company could 
have heard some of the remarks which were 
passed upon him in the kitchen, he might have 
gained quite a new light upon his own charac- 
ter, as one of the most popular men in 
Aston-Royal. 

Yet Tressa was not afraid. Her thoughts 
were more for Romilly and Lucy than for 
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her uncle. Indeed, she was not anxious about 
him at all, because, after busy days like these, 
he often used to go out and spend the even- 
ing with his jfriends at the club. His impa- 
tient, irritable manner, too, was easily to be 
accounted for now, if he had heard, as most 
likely was the case, of this Benares Bank fail- 
ure, which must involve him in some amount 
6f loss, if not serious loss. Those banking 
affairs had alwavs worried him. For the last 
two or three years she had dreaded to see 
that heathenish-looking crest upon the blue 
official envelopes, which, as surely as they 
came, put a gloom over the household for 
days afterwards. And now it seemed matters 
had come to a crisis ; but, with his accustomed 
reserve, he had said nothing to her about it. 
He always preferred to bear his anxieties 
alone. If only he would even let her show 
that she felt sad for anything that grieved 
him, if only he would take her a little, a 
very little, into his confidence about busi- 
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ness aflfairs, or things that touched his Kfe 
more nearly still, she would have been so 
thankful. She felt as if she could almost have 
loved him a little, then. 

But though she had lived in his house for 
nearly twenty years, they were still perfect 
strangers to each other. He knew nothing of 
her troubles, she knew nothing of his. She 
knew that, except for some dinner and wine- 
drinking acquaintance in the town, he was 
rather lonely; she knew he was sometimes 
anxious — a business man, one who has the 
management of public money in his hands 
must needs be that; she fancied he was now 
and then a little uneasy. But he never told 
her anything, never asked her interest in what 
concerned him, never owned that she could 
help him in any way. Sometimes, since her 
aunt's death, there had arisen in her heart 
an almost painful desire to do something for 
him, to be something to him. To-night it 
came upon her very strongly. Her own great 
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loneliness since Martin Thoresby went away, 
had quickened her sympathy with the loneli- 
ness of others. If Mr. Macnorman had come 
in just then, and taken his accustomed seat 
by the fireplace, she could scarcely have helped, 
strange though it would have seemed to both 
of them, going up to him and putting her 
hand on his, and speaking a word to him 
about something deeper than the mere outside 
interests which were generally spoken of be- 
tween them, u 

At any rate she would try to do better for 
the fiiture. Sitting there alone, waiting for 
him in the dead stillness of the night, she 
determined that some effort should be made, 
that the coming years, perhaps many years, 
during which she might live in her uncle's 
home, its sole guardian and keeper, should be 
no more chilled by the apathy and reserve 
which had made life a long winter in days 
gone by. She could not do much for him, but 
the little sh^ could do should be dutifully 
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done. She could not put much brightness into 
his widowed life — her own had been too deeply 
wounded for that; but what she could put 
there, should never more be withheld through 
mistrust or shyness. Perhaps, as time went 
on, they might learn to know each other 
better. Perhaps the reserve between them 
might little by little be broken down, until 
at last a contented home-life, unblest .it is 
true, by love, for that she could never give, 
but not entirely unblest by good will and 
confidence, became possible for them both. 

Half-past one. Tressa stirred the fire into 
a cheerful blaze, and tidied the room, and 
laid her uncle's slippers ready, and drew his 
chair up, and unfolded the evening paper on 
the little reading-stand beside it, that all might 
look bright and comfortable when he came 
in; for the night, though towards the end of 
May, had fallen chill and stormy. She had 
more pleasure in making these preparations 
than in anything she had ever done for him 
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before. And whilst making them, her heart 
smote her just a little that she had not always 
been equally thoughtful of his comfort ; or that, 
being so, the mindfulness had only arisen from 
a cold * sense of duty. It should be so no 
more now. Her uncle's life for the fiiture 
should lack no pleasantness which she, out of 
her own, though so straitened and desolate, 
could bring into it. 

Two o'clock. 

Tressa was very weary, and that dim fear 
which comes with the early morning hours was 
beginning to steal over her ; and as the flicker- 
ing firelight deepened the shadows which al- 
ways lurked, even at mid-day, in that gloomy 
•old wainscoted room, and as in the utter still- 
ness of her lonely vigil every sound, even to the 
ticking of the death-watch behind the panels,' 
could be distinctly heard, she trembled. She 
thought of Martin pacing the deck of the Ter- 
Her^ uncheered by any love of hers which was 
to have been so true. She thought of Mrs. 
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MacDorman, the uncherished, uncomforted wife, 
lying so quietly in a grave over which the grass 
had scarcely had time to grow. She thought 
of Romilly and Lucy, slowly drifting away from 
each other, the brief love sweetness of their 
early married life fading into the dreary com- 
monplaceness of uninterested duty, and she felt 
sad at heart. Poor child I she wanted someone 
to comfort her. She wanted some strong arm 
to come folding round her, some kind voice to 
tell her that she was not quite forgotten in a 
world which once smiled upon her very brightly. 
Only twenty years old, and so much happiness 
lying behind her, not in the future any more ; 
so much to be done for others, so little now to 
be gathered for herself. For it may be good to 
find content in caring for the needy, but that 
well is soon dry into which no secret spring is 
ever flowing ; which, giving only, receives not 
from some deeper, wider stream those sweet 
waters at whose freshness so many come to 
drink. 
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There was a sound of steps upon the gra- 
velled path outside, and of voices breaking 
into confused, disorderly laughter. Then they 
ceased, and there was a short silence. Most 
likely some drunken men had reeled into the 
garden and away again. Tressa shuddered as 
she thought of the women, wives, sisters, 
mothers, who were waiting for them at home, 
and she thanked God that into her lot that 
bitterness, at least, had never come. If she 
had suffered much, she had also been spared 
much, which might have made that suffering 
deeper still. 

A minute or two afterwards she heard a noise 
as if of someone trying to fit a latch-key into 
the door. She ran quickly into the hall, ready 
with a smile for her uncle, the first fruit of that 
new willingness which should make his life 
a little brighter now. 

"Oh, uncle, I am so glad you have come 
home," she said, as she flung back the massive, 
iron-clamped door, through which many a queen 
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and prince had passed in the old, old days ; " I 
am so glad I I began to be afraid that some- 
thing had happened to you." 

A man with loose disordered dress staggered 
in, singing a few staves of some jovial drink- 
ing song. Then he propped himself against 
the door, and said with a leering look at 
her, 

" Confound you, girl I What are you prowl- 
ing about at this time of night for ?" 

Tressa uttered a slight scream and started 
back. Had one of those drunken men forced 
his way in, mistaking the house I And how, in 
the dead of night, alone, not a servant within 
call, should she protect herself against his rude 
violence ? 

But no. Even that horrible fear was a tender 
mercy which poor Tressa was not to know. 
That bleared face was her uncle's face. That 
indistinct, hiccupping voice was her uncle's 
voice. That reeling, staggering, drunken 
figure, propping itself against the door, was the 
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master of the old Court-house, the man whose 
will she was to obey, whose commands she was 
to serve, whose life she was to sweeten with a 
woman's ministry of patience and good 
will. 

"Oh! uncle, has anything happened?" she 
cried, not understanding in a moment the ter- 
rible reality. " What is the matter, let me help 
you ?" 

" I tell you girl, get away. Don't stand 
grinning at me and chattering like a monkey. 
iShut the door, can't you, and be off. And leave 
the keys of the spirits behind you. It's a cold 
night." 

And he tumbled into a heap on the nearest 
chair, his head helplessly lolling to one side ; 
that very proud and stately head, which could 
. bow so graciously when " the health of our 
generous host " was pledged at the Tudor 
hotel, or when splendid compliments from 
ministers and lay brethren were paid to " our 
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respected chairman" on the platform of the 
Postern Chapel meetings. 

Tressa knew it all, now. No need to have 
made the fire so bright, to have trimmed the 
hearth and laid the evening paper in its place, 
and prepared for a home-coming which was to 
be the beginning of better things for them both. 
There came to her a terrible calm ; cold, awful 
as the calm of death. As pale, too, and tear- 
less. 

" Uncle," she said, quietly, " you are not 

well. I shall not leave you. Come with 

..^^ » 
me. 

He followed her as well as he could, sullenly, 
without a word. There was something in the 
stricken calmness of that girlish voice, and the 
despair of that girlish face, which held even 
drunken rudeness in check. 

She led him into the room where only two 
months ago his wife had died. She lighted a 
fire, covered him warmly, left him there, and 
then went, a girl no longer, but a suffering, 
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broken-spirited woman, to watch away the 
darkness by this, her new station of the 
cross. 
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CHAPTER XL 

"VTEXT morning everything was bright and 
■^^ orderly as usual in the exceedingly well- 
ari'anged establishment of the old Court-house. 
Tressa, coming down at half-past eight with 
eyes a little red perhaps, and cheeks somewhat 
hollow, found the table spread for breakfast, the 
daily paper lying before her uncle's chair, no- 
thing out of place, nothing wanting. And as 
the clock struck a quarter to nine, the house- 
maid came in with the urn and brought the let- 
ters, and asked if Miss Dovercourt had any 
orders for the butcher or baker, and should the 
money be given out for that bill about which 
Penson, the grocer's boy, had called the day 
before. 

N 2 
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The day before 1 Just as if, for Tressa, that 
night of watching had not set her years and 
years away from any days which preceded it. 
As if between her and yesterday there did 
not yawn a chasm deep, unintelligible as death 
itself. 

* At nine, Mr. Macnorman came down, and the 
customary morning greeting was exchanged 
between them. Then he took his place, and 
Tressa poured out his coffee for him, and he 
opened his letters and turned over his morning 
paper, and appeared quite himself again, except 
that not . a word was said, until, after the un- 
tasted meal had been on the table for more than 
half-an-hour, Tressa asked — 

*' Shall 1 ring for the servants to come to 
prayers ?" 

" No," said Mr. Macnorman, in his usual stern, 
hard voice, " I do not intend to have prayers 
this morning." 

" Then shall Sutton clear away ? It is late." 

" Yes, let her clear away." 
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The table was cleared. Mr. Macnorman went 
to his arm-chair, put on his boots and began to 
cut open the paper, just as he had done every 
morning for the last twenty years. Only this 
morning he did not read. He but seemed to 
do so, and his hand trembled a little. 

Ten o'clock struck, half-past ten, eleven, and 
still he sat there rigid, immoveable. 

" Uncle, is it not time for you to go to the 
office r 

"I shall not be wanted in the office to-day." 

And again there was dead silence. Tressa 
could not understand why her uncle was thus 
staying away from his usual occupation. He 
was not ill. He did not seem dispirited. His 
silence was only the silence of a proud spirit, 
which, having been bitterly degraded, refused 
either to explain or apologise. But then that 
was no reason why he should absent himself 
from his place in the manager s office. No one 
there knew anything about the events of the 
previous night, for her uncle was not a man 
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who cultivated the acquaintance of any of the 
inferior officials. Covert complaints had often 
been made of his haughty, overbearing manner 
towards them, but never of undue familiarity ; 
and for anything which they were likely to 
know of the scene in which he had been so sad- 
ly prominent an actor, he might take his place 
amongst them now with the same proud inde- 
pendence with which he had taken it for twenty 
years past. 

Yet she felt that something fateful was com- 
ing. Perhaps her uncle intended to give up 
his managership. She could easily believe that, 
if once the events of the previous night were 
suffered to transpire, his pride would not 
any longer allow him to retain an office of pub- 
lic trust. She knew him well enough to be 
sure that he would never submit to the espion- 
age which, after a breach of conduct like this, 
would be exercised over him. In that case, 
their home at the old Court-house would be 
broken up. And then 
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But Tressa could look no farther ; for a great 
grief mercifully stuns the spirit which has r^ 
ceived it, and in the dull torpor of despair 
which was tightening upon her now, she could 
scarcely fear anything. Poverty, misery, dis- 
grace, seemed only spots of a little blacker 
blackness upon that terrible night of suffering, 
whose full meaning and intensity she could not 
yet comprehend. 

So another hour passed, and another still, 
with no word spoken. Mr. Macnorman appear- 
ed to be reading the newspaper. Tressa work- 
ed mechanically on at some plain sewing, which 
left her thoughts at liberty to wander as they 
might over the dark past and the darker fu- 
ture. 

Then the office messenger knocked at the 
(Joor. A nervous twitch passed over Mr. Mao- 
luorman's face. 

" If you please, sir, you are asked for in the 
directors' room." 

Mr. Macnorman folded up his newspaper, laid 
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it on the little stand beside him, shook off his 
eye-glasses, stood for a moment before the mir- 
ror to adjust his tie, and then went out of the 
oriel-room, knowing full well that he should 
return to it no more as its master, but only as 
a disgraced and ruined man. 

All through that long dreary morning Tressa 
sat where her uncle had left her. There were 
no tears in her eyes ; there was no tremor in 
her voice, when time after time she answered 
trifling domestic messages which were brought 
in by the servant, or gave directions for the 
household arrangements which had to be carried 
on as though nothing had altered the usual re- 
quirements of the family. She knew that some- 
thing very terrible must be coming. She knew 
that a summons to the directors' room meant, for 
those to whom it was sent, either dismissal from 
the company's service, or ignominious repri- 
mand, which, for a man of her uncle's tempera- 
ment, would be more galling than dismissal. 
Since she could remember, there had been trans- 
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actions of that kind with one or two of the 
clerks, always followed by new appointments in 
the office ; for the present manager of the Aston- 
Royal Insurance Company was a man who 
never overlooked misconduct or insubordination 
in those over whom he had authority, and 
whenever it occurred it was reported at the 
first opportunity to the board of management. 
Now the measure which he had meted out to 
others was being meted back again to himself. 
. Doubtless that horrible scene of last night had 
been witnessed by some passer-by, and described 
to the directors, who were even now passing 
judgment upon it, reproving proud, stately Mr. 
Macnorman, member of the town-council, chair- 
man of important public meetings, patron of 
charitable institutions, and member of the Pos- 
tern Chapel congregation, for drunkenness and 
brawling in the streets I He was now standing 
before them, a culprit, to receive their sentence, 
and either be dismissed at once from their ser- 
vice, or only permitted to retain his place there 
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under a censorship at once degrading and hu- 
miliating. 

And yet — thus Tressa in mute despair tried 
to reason within herself — ^what disgrace was 
there iu being punished ? The disgrace was in 
having done the thing. Public dishonour was 
a little thing, compared with that loss of self- 
respect which must always go before the dis- 
covery of wrong-doing. She would rather, a 
thousand times rather, have left that home with 
her uncle, beggared and destitute, so only his 
conscience was free from reproach, than have 
staid in it, rich, prosperous, and full-fed, with 
the sight of him in her thoughts as she had seen 
him only a few hours before, his manhood de- 
faced, his dignity down-trodden, the stately 
bearing, which people praised so much, changed 
for loose familiarity and coarseness. That was 
bitterness and degradation indeed, far worse 
than any loss of position which might follow 
it. 

Still from that terrible torpor of despair. 
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Tressa struggled out into a feeble hopeful- 
ness. It was but once, and no man's life should 
be wrecked for a single mistake He had had 
much worry and anxiety for a long time. It 
was but natural he should seek relief in the 
society of friends, and with them he might 
perhaps have drunk more deeply than usual, to 
stifle disappointment for the loss he had just 
sustained. It was not like a habit, persisted in 
through much warning and reproof. Truly 
there should be a difference between the judg^ 
ment passed upon one overtaken in a fault, 
and one who had sinned of set purpose. She 
knew — so did the men who were reproving 
him now — how pitifully he had fallen; but 
she did not know, nor they either, how much 
he might have resisted before he fell, nor how 
bitterly he might be repenting his fall. 

And, after all, who were they that they 
should judge him? Were their own lives so 
very spotless! Had no touch of blame or 
smirch of suspicion ever fallen upon them ? 
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Had not some of them known what it was to 
drink deeply at corporation dinners, and did 
they not escape reeling through the streets at 
midnight only because a comfortable brougham 
landed them at their own doors, without any 
such unseemly exposure? The degradation 
was theirs, all the same as it was his, only 
they had better means for covering it from 
public view. Would they not therefore have 
some consideration for a fault which might so 
easily have been visited upon themselves ; and, 
rather than expose it, would they not extend 
to the oflfender a charity which might some 
day need to be extended over mistakes of their 
own ? 

Besides, he had failed in nothing of his duty 
to their affairs. Her uncle's hands were clean 
from taking of bribes, or using of that which 
was not his own. Had not Mrs. Van Brooten 
borne her unasked testimony to his integrity 
and uprightness? Had she not said that Mr. 
Macnorman alone, of all managers of public 
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funds in Aston-Royal, had kept his name free 
from touch of suspicion or breath of scandal ? 
Was that small praise to give a man, and 
ought it not to atone for one shortcoming 
which might have been mere accident ? Those 
who had the power would surely be merciful 
in using it, and not overlook so many years of 
faithful service for the error of a single night. 
And if so, then, even out of that sore humilia- 
tion, he might rise again. He might cleanse 
his good name from the mire into which a false 
step had plunged it, and even become a better, 
nobler man, because humbled through his fall, 
than in the sunshine of unclouded prosperity he 
could ever have been. 

With a holy, woman-like stirring of compas- 
sion towards the man whom in his stern self- 
reliance she only feared, Tressa resolved that 
what kindness of hers could do to make his 
maimed life whole again should never be left 
undone. More was in her power now than had 
ever been given her before. What his pride 
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would have spurned, his need might possibly 
accept at her hands. Hitherto he had stood 
alone in the armour of an untouched, unstained 
reputation, acknowledging no need of help or 
sympathy, asking from no one the comfort 
which his own lofty self-sustained morality had 
abundantly supplied. Now, feeling that him- 
selfi too, was human, not absolutely proof 
against blame or pity, he might stoop to re- 
ceive the kindness which she had so long been 
willing to give ; and so out of this humiliation 
the links might be formed which might bind 
them more dutifully, if not more lovingly, to 
each other. 

That feeling, like sunlight upon frost, broke 
the bands of misery which had been tightening 
round Tressa's heart, and with a quietness not 
altogether unhopeful, she awaited her uncle's 
return. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

"nOUR hours passed away, and then he came 
•*• back. 

His face was very white ; he no longer car- 
ried his head with proud erectness. As he 
walked slowly and hesitatingly to his custom- 
ary chair by the fireplace, he looked like a dis- 
graced and outworn man. 

Tressa went and sat by him. He took no 
notice of her. She laid her hand on his, 
which was cold and rigid. He took no notice 
of that, either. Aud there was a sullen, de- 
fiant look in his eyes as he looked straight 
past her into the garden. 

" Uncle," she said at last, very timidly, " why 
will you not speak to me I" 
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A sneering smile passed over his white face. 

"There is no need for me to speak to you 
now, Miss Dovercourt. I am a thief. I have 
been defrauding the Aston-Royal Insurance 
Company for the last five years, and now they 
have found me out — ^that is all." 

Tressa drew a little nearer to him. 

" You are what, uncle ? I cannot understand. 
They have surely never been accusing you 
falsely? You could not do anything dishonour- 
able." 

A faint mist of sadness came over his eyes 
for a moment, as he turned them upon the 
indignant protesting face of the young girl 
at his side. Whatever honesty and manliness 
lay far down in Anderson Macnorman's heart, 
stirred then, beneath the pride and selfishness 
and lust of power which years had hoarded 
there. But only for a little while. He would 
brave his position out to the last, and tell 
even the miserable truth with a mockery of 
independence. His tones were hard and cold 
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as ever, as he replied, quickly glancing away 
from her, for he could not bear the clear, trust- 
ful look of her eyes. 

"I am a thief, girl, and a scoundrel. That 
is plain English enough for you, I should 
think. I have defrauded them of more than 
a thousand pounds in the last five years. I 
thought when the Benares concern began to 
pay, I should work things straight, but it has 
smashed, too, and so now there's an end of 
it. Things may go as they like now, I'm done 
for." 

And then his head drooped a little lower. 

Tressa did not stir away from her uncle's 
side. She did not even move the hand which 
lay upon his. The tender thoughts which she 
had been cherishing all that day, formed a 
sort of shelter for her against this last ter- 
rible blow. For upon the heart which has 
won even a little of that most divine gift of 
charity, the bitterest grief may fall and not 
quite crush it. And then she had already 
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suffered almost to the limits of her endurance. 
A little more or less now could not, as it seemed, 
make much difference. 

Little by little he told her of what had 
taken place, and of what lay before them. It 
was a pitiful tale to tell. All that he gloried 
in had gone &om him ; his good name, his 
character, his power, his influence, his posi- 
tion, were all things of the past. The mean- 
est shoe-black in Aston-Royal might scout 
him now ; almost the squalidest beggar in the 
place jeer at him, the once mighty, much- 
respected Mr. Macnorman, and he could not 
give back scorn for scorn. Of all the people 
who had depended upon his favour, and 
trembled at his frown, and shrunk from his 
displeasure, there was not one into whose face 
he could look and find there ought but con- 
tempt for him. 

Except Tressa. When at last he turned 
towards her with reckless indiff'erence, having 
told the worst, and even in that telling found 
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a desperate relief, there was not a shadow of 
disgust or scorn in the sad quiet eyes which 
were lifted up to his. After the first ex- 
ceeding great and bitter pang which he had 
given her at the close of that lonely midnight 
vigil had passed away, there was nothing left 
but compassion ; and into whatever depths of 
misery and humiliation he fell, that compassion 
would follow. 

"Come out with me, uncle," she said at 
last, gently trying to move him ; " the air will 
do you good. Let us go into the garden, to 
the castle mound — the breeze is always so 
fresh there." 

Again that almost sardonic smile — wretched 
remnant of the old haughtiness and reserve. 

" There's no garden for me, girl. Next 
time I go out of this house will be to the 
Aston-Royal jail. Men don't take walks like 
honest gentlemen when they've been defraud- 
ing Insurance Companies of their money. There 
are officers round the house now, to watch that 

o2 
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I don't get off. I expect it's only the warrant 
they are waiting for, and then we shall see the 
end of it." 

" Yes, you may well shudder," he continued, 
seeing the spasm of terror which convulsed 
Tressa; "but it isn't the first time that the 
manager of an Insurance Company has seen 
the inside of a felon's cell. The directors 
are keeping me here a prisoner until they 
have made up their minds what to do. You 
may be thankful you don't belong to me, for 
the Macnorman name would do you no good 
now." 

"Uncle, don't talk in that way. You will 
win through it all, even yet." 

And Tressa would have come a little closer 
to him ; but Mr. Macnorman drew himself away 
from her with a touch of his former dignity. He 
had never accepted pity from any one ; he had 
never been in circumstances to need it. That 
this girl, who had always looked up to him as her 
ruler and superior, the person by whom her ac- 
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tions were to be judged, and to whom even her 
convictions of right and wrong were to be sub- 
mitted, should be able now, from her height of 
consci(Jus innocence, to look down upon him 
and compassionate him in his fall, was a depth 
of humiliation which he could not tolerate. 
That he could no longer hold himself erect 
before her — that only pity, forbearance, lofti- 
ness of Christian charity, prevented her from 
despising him, gave to his cup a drop of bit- 
terness which he refused to drink. What 
stung Mr. Macnorman so much was, that his 
guilt had been found out, not that it had 
been committed; that he had lost the respect 
of others, not his own self-respect. He had held 
up his head proudly enough through all these 
years past — accepted the praises of men, their 
homage, their fawning, their flattery, their 
submission, knowing all the time that he was 
unworthy of what they gave him. Now they 
knew it too. And he knew that they knew 
it. And that knowledge, rather than any 
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self-reproach for his evil deeds, crushed his 
pride into the dust. 

Tressa felt him draw back from her, and un- 
derstood at once that she had been mistaken 
in offering even the slightest show of tender- 
ness. She said no more, but moved quietly 
away to her place. After a little while the 
office messenger came again, to say that the 
directors wished to speak with Mr. Macnorman 
in their private room. 

The message was given with a manifest 
lessening of that respect which Mr. Macnor- 
man's servants were always expected to pay. 
The manager noticed it, and bit his lips. 

"Charret, you will say what you have to 
say properly, or leave this house at once." 

" That isn't as you please, sir," said Charret. 
"It's my business to do as the directors tell 
me ; and if they don't find fault, nobody else 
need. And they told me I was to say as you 
was wanted in the private room." 

With that Charret went out, grimacing as 
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he went. He had soon found out that some- 
thing was amiss in the oflSce. Directors might 
turn the key upon their business meetings, but 
they could not stop the keyhole; and Mr. 
Mason, who was the new director in old Mr. 
Limpsie's place, did not always speak in the 
softest of tones. Mr. Macnorman was no fa^ 
vourite of his. If people were servants. Char- 
ret said, they had their feelings just the same. 
And if some men were bom to sit on a chair, 
instead of standing behind it, that was no rea- 
son why the man who did have to stand be- 
hind it should not have his rights. But things 
would be set straight soon. Only wait a day 
or two, and there would be a change some- 
where, if he was not very much mistaken. The 
manager had had his turn for a good long 
while, and clerks, and office-messengers too, 
had had to rue it. It was time he found out 
there was a turning to every lane, and some- 
times an awkward one, too. 

Mr. Macnorman obeyed the summons, and for 
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another hour Tressa sat in sickening suspense. 
At the end of that time, one of the directors, 
an old friend of her uncle's, came into the oriel 
room, and after a few preliminary condolences, 
acquainted her with 'the state of affairs. He 
told her that for several months past the ac- 
counts had not been rendered in a satisfactory- 
manner, but that suspicion had not rested upon 
the manager until a few weeks past, when he 
had suddenly been suulmoned to London, and 
the head clerk had taken his place for a few 
days. The head clerk had been unable to un- 
derstand some of the entries, and several un- 
pleasant discrepancies had come to light, on 
account of which there had been one or two 
private meetings of the directors. But no 
steps had been taken until the day before, 
when they had decided between themselves 
that Mr. Macnorman must be asked to make 
his own explanation at the ensuing half- 
yearly examination. Which explanation not 
having been satisfactorily made, a more strict 
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investigation took place ; and after some hesi- 
tation Mr. Macnorman at last admitted that he 
had, at different times during the last five 
years, defi:auded the company of nearly two 
thousand pounds. 

The director added that, in consequence of 
certain extenuating circumstances, the high char- 
acter which Mr. Macnorman had always sus- 
tained, and the pecuniary difficulties connected 
with his speculations in the Benares Banking 
Company, which had doubtless tempted him 
to use this mode of extricating himself, the 
board of management had decided not to go 
to the extent of the law. Mr. Macnorman would 
of course be dismissed at once from his situa- 
tion ; a ftiU confession would be required from 
him, together with an absolute surrender of 
all his property, furniture, and effects, to be 
sold for the benefit of the shareholders. This 
being done, the directors were not anxious, in 
consideration of before-named extenuating cir- 
cumstances, to proceed to further extremities. 
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The case would not be brought to a public 
trial ; but, after giving up his entire property, 
Mr. Macnorman would be allowed to leave the 
town without any further exposure, a permis- 
sion for which he might be very thankful, the 
fraud being so clearly proved that in a court 
of justice he would have not the slightest 
chance of anything but transportation. 

And having made this statement of affairs, 
the director went away, leaving Tressa to her 
own reflections. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TT was not until the second day after the 
•^ directors' meeting that Mrs. Thoresby 
heard of the disaster that had befallen the 
manager of the Aston-Royal Insurance Com- 
pany. She rarely went into other people's 
houses, and being an unwilling hearer of gossip 
in her own, it often happened that she re- 
mained in ignorance for many days of events 
which were the common talk of the town. 

The intelligence of the Court-house catas- 
trophe was brought to her by one of the di- 
rectors, who had occasion to see her on busi- 
ness connected with the Grange Farm. After 
he had gone away she sat down and consider- 
ed what was the best thing to be done. Mrs. 
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Thoresby was not a woman who made a great 
show of feeling over anything, and therefore 
she did not set off to express her sympathy 
for Tressa, until she could offer something 
which, under the circumstances, was even 
more valuable. The director told her all that 
had transpired; and also the decision which 
the board of management had come to, of al- 
lowing Mr. Macnorman to go quietly away, 
without imprisonment or trial, provided he 
gave up everything for the benefit of the 
shareholders whom he had robbed. A deci- 
sion, Mr. Murray added, for which the mana- 
ger might be very thankful, protecting him, 
as it doubtless did, from penal servitude or 
transportation for life. 

Mrs. Thoresby took counsel with herself for 
a little while, and then went across to the old 
Court-house. Everything was already in con- 
fusion. A sheriff's oflScer had taken possession 
of the place ; men were tramping through the 
rooms, making inventories of plate, Hnen, and 
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furniture; for the entire contents of the house 
were to be sold, except Tressa's own personal 
property, and a few articles which had been left 
to her by Mrs. Macnorman. 

Tressa herself was in the oriel room, from 
which the curtains and most of the furniture 
had abeady been removed. She was arranging 
some papers, and making out a list of such 
things as were to be saved from the general 
wreck. A single glance into her dry eyes and 
white, wasted face convinced Mrs. Thoresby 
that the poor girl needed comfort and kindness, 
just then, even more than help. She went up 
to her very quietly, drew her down into a low 
chair, and sitting by her, put her arms round 
her, and held her lovingly there for a long 
time, speaking no word, only kissing her thin 
colourless cheeks, and chafing between her own 
the trembling hands which, even in that warm 
June time, were so numb and cold. Only 
by that close clasp, only by the tears which 
now and then fell upon her face, did Tressa 
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learn that Martin's grandmother knew all. 

"Now, my child," she said, at last, when 
Tressa, a little soothed and comforted, lifted her 
head and began to express her thanks in a few 
broken choking words, "you are not to tell 
me anything. I have heard as much as I 
need to hear at present, and it will not do you 
any good to talk about it. I am very sony for 
you, my darling, and some day when you can 
put your trouble a little farther away from you, 
you shall tell me all. I have come now to try 
and help you. Mr. Murray has been to see me 
this morning, and he has told me what the 
directors have decided upon. He says your 
uncle will have to leave this house as soon as 
possible. Do you know if he has made any 
arrangements yet ?" 

" I think not," said Tressa, wearily ; " he has 
scarcely ever spoken to me since it all came out. 
He is in his little oflSce nearly all the time, 
arranging his accounts, I suppose. You know 
at first he thought it would be very much worse 
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than only having to go away. He expected 
they would send him to prison, but the direct- 
ors are not going to do that. I don't know 
where we are to go. I only know that.we must 
go somewhere very soon." 

" That is what I have been thinking about, 
Tressa. My cottage at Stowness is all ready 
for someone to go to it. I have been there for 
a week, since Mattie's wedding, and everything 
is in nice order. The old servant is there, too, 
and so you and your uncle have nothing to do 
but go at once, as soon as you can make ar- 
rangements for leaving here. You will be very 
quiet, for people have not begun to go to the 
sea-side yet. I have been thinking it all over, 
and I am sure you and Mr. Macnorman cannot 
do better than occupy the cottage, until he 
knows what he is likely to do for the future." 

A long, quiet cry was Tressa's only answer, 
and a tight, almost convulsive, grip of Mrs. 
Thoresby's hand. 

" You know, my dear," said the kind old lady. 
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" it will be no trouble at all to me. I do not 
need the cottage myself, and I daresay Margaret 
will be very glad to have someone to look after. 
She does not know how to fill up her time, and 
it is rather lonely for her, too. So you must 
just go away as soon as you can gather your 
things together ; even to-night if you like, for I 
can write to Margaret by the afternoon post, 
and tell her to have everything ready for you. 
It will be better that you should be out of 
Aston-Royal as soon as possible." 

Tressa burst into tears again, but this time 
they were bitter tears. 

" Oh I Mrs. Thoresby, to think that my uncle 
should have done this 1 And we all thought he 
was so honourable I" 

"My dear," and Mrs. Thoresby drew the 
young girl gently to her again, "we will not 
say anything about that now. Your uncle has 
done very wrong, but I daresay he is judging 
himself much more bitterly than we can judge 
him. If not, I am sorry for him. But what 
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you have to do now, Tressa, is to be very kind 
to him. If he ever struggles again to worth 
and honour, it will be because he sees that 
you trust him still. So do not think now 
about how much wrong he has done, but only 
how you can be so wise and loving as to hold 
him back from doing more. But, you know, 
I did not come to talk to you about that, only to 
see if I could help you. And now I think the 
best thing you can do is to gather up every- 
thing that does not require to be put into the 
sale, which Mr. Murray told me will have to 
take place very soon. If you send them to 
me, I will see that they are properly taken 
care of for you. And then you must tell your 
uncle about this plan which I have been talk- 
ing to you about ; and if he is willing to go 
to Stowness, you must put together a few 
things, and you can start to-day, or to-morrow, 
or as soon as you like." 

And with that Mrs. Thoresby kissed Tressa, 
and went back to her posy little black-oak 
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room at the south end, there t^ think over 
further arrangements for the poor girl's help 
and comfort. If all the members of the Postern 
Chapel congregation had been like Martin's 
grandmother, Mr. Bateson need not have 
troubled himself to preach many sermons about 
sacrifice and consecration. 

A week later, the home at the old Court- 
house was a home no longer. Auctioneers 
took possession of the place, brokers prowled 
about in the fine old wainscoted rooms, and 
fingered the curtains, and tapped the glass 
and china, and unrolled the carpets, and turned 
over the piles of linen, once poor Mrs. Macnor- 
man's pride, and speculated on the probable value 
of the furniture, which, as there had been no 
children in the house for a long time, was in 
an unusually good state of preservation. And 
careful, managing housewives of Aston-Royal, 
some of them members of the Postern Chapel 
congregation, who were on the look out for 
bargainSi sauntered leisurely through the rooms 
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on the private view day, and picked out various 
articles which they should not object to bid for, 
if things went reasonably; and admired the 
pretty prospect from the oriel window, and 
remarked to each other what a pity it was that 
Mr. Macnorman, having a home like that, could 
not be content without fingering other people's 
money. And then they wondered what Mrs. 
Macnorman — poor thing! — would have said if 
she could have lived to see the sight ; and what 
that niece of hers would do, now that every- 
thing was broken up. Because of course the 
manager would not have a sixpence left to 
bless himself with. Everything would be turn- 
ed into money for the benefit of the share- 
holders, and very properly too; for it would 
be a crying shame indeed if he were allowed 
to live in comfort whilst they were being kept 
out of their dividends through his cheatery. 
He might be very thankful that the directors 
had not made arrangements themselves for 
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another home for him, and provided him with 
board and lodging gratis in the county jail, 
until government sent him further away. 

And gentlemen who had known Mr. Macnor- 
man in his prosperity, who had eaten of his 
dinners at the Aston-Boyal Club, and drank 
his wine at Corporation banquets, and voted 
him to the chair at their public meetings, and 
elected him president of their committees, 
gathered together in little groups in the dis- 
mantled rooms of the Court-house, and shook 
their heads, and said it was an unpleasant 
affair, a very unpleasant affair, but they sup- 
posed the poor fellow would leave the country. 
In fact, there was nothing for it, when things 
came to that climax, but leaving the country. 
It was impossible for a man, especially a man 
like Mr. Macnorman, who had made , such a 
blazing profession of religion and public spirit 
and philanthropy, and all that sort of thing, 
to hold up his head any more in England 
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after an exposure like this, even if mat- 
ters had not gone to the length of trial 
and conviction and imprisonment. They were 
very sorry for him. Aston-Royal would miss 
him very much. He had been a capital fellow 
for dinners, and committees, and management 
of institutions, and public affairs of all kinds ; 
only perhaps a little too fond of power ; liking 
to be head and front of everything, and to have 
every one else bow down to him. It would 
be a long time, however, before that sort 
of homage was paid to him again, poor 
fellow I 

And Mr. Bateson, passing the stone portals 
of the Court-house garden, on his way to the 
week-evening service, and seeing the drays of 
furniture standing about on the smooth green 
lawn, and men tramping with chairs and 
tables over the neat flower-beds, heaved a 
heavy sigh, and asked himself if he had always 
been faithful enough in his dealings with the 
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rich and influential of his congregation. And 
little Mr. Limpsie, who had stepped in to have 
a look at the books — for he was getting np a 
library of his own — thought how very fortu- 
nate it was he had never come to the point 
with that poor Miss Dovercourt. A word or 
a look from her would have done it a few 
weeks ago. Indeed, if he had not felt slightly 
uncertain about the state of her feelings to- 
wards him, he should most probably have 
presented his suit at a proper interval after 
Mrs. Macnorman's death. What a providential 
escape I Perhaps Miss Dovercourt would look 
rather more favourably upon him now, if he 
gave her the chance, which, however, he did 
not mean to do. What would she turn to 
for a living, he wondered? Teaching, most 
likely, as she was an intelligent sort of girl. 
But what a nuisance for any one brought up 
in a house like that, and with plenty of ser- 
vants, and a good position, too, to have to 
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turn out governessing at fifteen or twenty 
pounds a year. 

Mr. Bardon Limpsie stroked his downy mous- 
tache, and wondered whether sixpence a volume 
would be too much to give for the "Young 
Man's Guide to Eternal Life." If not, he 
would have it knocked down to him at the 
sale. Then he quizzed Miss Matilda Egre- 
mont through his gold eye-glass. Miss Matilda 
was standing in an efiective attitude at the 
oriel window, with any number of flounces on 
her blue muslin frock, and any quantity of 
very warm-coloured ringlets struggling out of 
a smart white bonnet. Mr. Limpsie thought 
that on the whole she would do for him quite 
as well as that poor Miss Dovercourt. 

Meanwhile Mr. Macnorman and Tressa were 
spending the long, dreary, spiritless hoiurs 
with such cheerfulness as they could in Mrs. 
Thoresby's little cottage by the sea-side. Yet 
in Tressa's heart there was a certain calm 
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now, for at last she knew the worst; and if 
the darkest hour is nearest the dawn, then 
surely for her the first streaks of morning could 
not be far off. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

IffRS. EGREMONT was piously exultant 
-"■*■ when she heard of the frauds which had 
been committed upon the Aston-Royal In- 
surance Company. Even the damage which 
must of necessity be sustained by the Pos- 
tern Chapel cau0e in the downfall of such a 
prominent member as Mr. Macnorman, was a 
cheap price to pay for the triumph of being 
able to say to her fellow-Christians and mem- 
bers — 

*' I told you so. You see, it has all happened 
just as I said it would." 

Of course she was not at all surprised, 
so she remarked to Mrs. Macallister at the 
next sewing-meeting — not at all surprised at 
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what had taken place at the old Court-house. 
People might have known long ago how 
things were going on there, if they had not 
been so blinded by Mr. Macnonnan's position, 
and his influence in the congregation. She 
had had her eyes open, though, to the real 
state of affairs ; and, if Mrs. Macallister remem- 
bered, she had hinted something of the sort to 
her as much as a year and a half ago, when 
Mr. Macnorman began to be so very irregular 
in his attendance upon the week-evening ser- 
vices. Indeed long before that time, she might 
say, she had had her doubts about the reality 
of his Christian profession. She was quite sure 
that something would come of it when his 
name got mixed up with those corporation 
dinners, and week after week and month after 
month his place was empty at the week-night 
services. But two or three members of the 
congregation — Mrs. Thoresby amongst them — 
to whom she had mentioned her doubts in the 
strictest confidence, had intimated that she 
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was meddling in matters which did not con- 
cern her, and therefore she had dismissed the 
subject ; for, whatever else people might bring 
up against her, they could never say that she 
was a busybody or a gossip. It was a thing 
she had always set her face against. Still, 
she had had her own private opinion all the 
time, and now events proved that she was 
right. 

And Mrs. Egremont, good, professing woman 
as she was, could not quite hide a little self- 
complacency as she sat by Mrs. Macallister's 
side at the Postern Chapel sewing-meeting, 
and talked the Court-house affair into shape 
with that excellent lady. For when any one, 
especially a woman like Mrs. Egremont, has 
held a pet opinion for years, and no one 
else has joined in it, but rather doubted its 
propriety, and then events prove that the said 
opinion is the very one which ought to have 
been held all along, she must be a little more 
than human if her bosom does not swell with 
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righteous pride when the moment of retribn- 
tion arrives, and the theory which she has 
stuck to so valiantly rises victorious over the 
oppositions of charity, falsely so called. 

Then, as Mrs. Egremont continued to explain 
to Mrs. Macallister, Mrs. Thoresby had shut 
her up so severely when she first dropped a 
hint about those corporation dinners, and Mr. 
Bateson, to whom she had suggested the ad- 
visability of a word of reproof in the manager's 
direction, had told her so plainly that she was 
stepping out of her place in saying anything 
about it. And even Mrs. Macallister herself, 
if Mrs. Egremont might be excused for re- 
minding her of it now, had not been able to 
see the matter in exactly the same light ; so 
that, as she might say, she had stood alone, 
without a single friend to support her in what 
she felt to be her duty as a professing Chris- 
tian. Not that she wished to cast reflections 
on any of the members, nothing of the sort, she 
was sure she had the greatest respect for 
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them, and for Mr. Bateson too ; only it would 
have been more satisfactory if a little respect 
had been paid to her opinions when she ex- 
pressed them. 

But now, yes, now, Mrs. Egremont thought 
the Postern Chapel people would give her credit 
for at least a small amount of penetration. 
Perhaps Mr. Bateson would not be quite so in- 
different next time she hinted to him that one 
of his flock was exhibiting signs of spiritual de- 
clension. Most likely, if he had been willing to 
pay a little attention to her before, things 
would not have reached the pass he was lament- 
ing now, and the other religious denominations 
in Aston-Royal would not have been able to 
point the finger of scorn at Postern Chapel, and 
say — "See what your principal member has 
come to." 

It might be a lesson to him, however, for the 
future. Ministers did require a lesson of that 
kind now and then, or they were apt to become 
lukewarm and careless. 
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At this point Mrs. Egremont went to the 
table for a fresh supply of work, returning to 
the subject in hand as soon as she was safely 
deposited again by Mrs. Macallister's side. 

Yes, it was a humiliating thing for them. A 
very humiliating thing. They might be very 
thankful, however, that they had not been the 
parties to suffer through Mr. Macnorman's dis- 
honesty. It was well that none of the society 
money had been entrusted to his keeping. Her 
husband had thought of proposing him, a year 
or two before, as one of the chapel officials, but 
she had set her face against that, and, as events 
proved, wisely, too. A pretty condition the Pos- 
tern Chapel funds would have been in, if the 
manager of the Aston-Royal Insurance Company 
had had them in his hands ; because when once a 
man contracted the habit of dipping his fingers 
into other people's purses, there was no telling 
where he would stop. And if Mr. Macnorman 
had only had the chance, doubtless he would 
have served his own ends with the society's 
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funds, whilst occupying a seat in the chapel, 
and taking the chair at their public meetings, 
and holding himself up before the congrega- 
tion as a burning and a shining light. 

Such hypocrisy ! It was very shocking. 
But, as she said before, Mrs. Egremont was 
not at all surprised. It was easy enough for 
people with any penetration to see how things 
would end, when professors got into the town- 
council, and began to attend municipal dinners. 
She told Mr. Bateson, more than a year and a 
half ago, that he ought to speak to Mr. Mac- 
norman about it, and stir him up too about 
those week-evening services. But Mr. Bateson 
had not seen eye to eye with her in the matter; 
he had suffered the fear of man to be a snare 
to him, and so things had gone on until this 
was the result. 

But it was a warning. That was just 
what it was. Congregations required a warn- 
ing from time to time, in the same way that 
ministers did. She had thought, for some 
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years back, that the Postern Chapel society 
had been allowing its light to go down, and 
this visitation had been sent to stir it np to 
a sense of its duty. Not as a judgment. She 
was not aware that as a body of professing 
christians they had been guilty of anything 
which called for severe discipline. It was, as 
she said before, a warning, intended to prevent 
them from allowing any more serious mistakes 
and short-comings, which might possibly bring 
upon them a severer chastisement. 

For Mrs. Egremont, in common with many 
other good people, believed that Providence 
often allows men to fall into grievous sin, and 
then uses that fall as a sort of spiritual poker 
for the stirring up of the fire of the church, 
which has begun to burn dead and hollow. A 
very convenient doctrine for the fire, which is 
thereby roused into activity ; but what about 
the poker ? 

And had Mrs. Macallister been to the sale ? 
Not much of a sale, though. Mrs. Egremont had 
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dropped in for an hour or two on the first day, 
just to see if anything could be picked up cheap. 
But things were going at their fiill price, if not 
a great deal more than that, and so after look- 
ing round she came out again. A poor set 
out, very poor. It was really astonishing how 
different things looked when they were drag- 
ged out of their places, and made up into lots. 
The oriel-room curtains were positively shabby, 
so dreadfully faded where the sun came in 
upon them, and the trimming so worn and 
frayed until it was a wonder anyone would 
look at them. And as for the carpets, you 
might almost have put your hands through them 
in places. The shareholders would not get much 
of their money back out of the.carpets, at any 
rate, unless it might be the library rug, which 
was very handsome, only bought a year or two 
before, when Mr. Macnorman got his new oak 
furniture. She should have liked a piece or 
two of that oak furniture. She had always 
admired it, though she did not know it was 
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paid for with other people's money; but the 
brokers had got hold of it. They always did 
get hold of everything that was worth any- 
thing. You never had any chance at a sale 
when once the brokers got together over 
it. But the linen was very beautiful. Mrs. 
Macnorman, poor thing I was always a person 
that thought a great deal about her linen. 
What a mercy it was that she had been taken 
away from the evil to come 1 People pitied her 
at the time, but they would have pitied her 
a great deal more if she had lived to see her 
husband a public cheat, and her linen that she 
had marked with her own hands, lotted up and 
sold at an auction. 

Mrs. Egremont said she understood Mrs. 
Thoresby had bought it in, at least some of 
it, and a good deal of the plate, and a few 
other things that had belonged to poor Mrs. 
Macnorman. Very kind of her I But then 
everyone knew that Mrs. Thoresby had plenty 
to do with, and when a woman had plenty to 
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do with, It made all the difference. Mrs. Egre- 
mont had heard, too, but she could not take 
upon herself to assure Mrs. Macallister of the 
truth of the report, that Mrs. Thoresby had 
allowed Mr. Macnorman and Miss Dovercourt 
to go to her cottage at Stowness, until they 
knew what they were going to do for a living. 
It might be so. But it was more than Mr. 
Macnorman had a right to expect. And, for 
her own part, she wa43 very much surprised 
that he needed a home of that sort providing for 
him at all. She should have thought the 
shareholders and directors would have taken 
that matter into their own hands, and given 
him a secure lodging in the Aston-Royal gaol, 
the fittest place for men who did not know 
what belonged to themselves and what be- 
longed to other people. And really, when she 
came to think about it, Mrs. Egremont was not 
at all sure that the directors had done wisely 
in letting him off so easily. If people sinned, 
they ought to suffer for it. That was the 
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Bible doctrine, as she read her Bible. And she 
did not understand rogues being allowed to 
skulk away into comfortable cottages by the 
sea-side, rent free, and a servant provided for 
them, when they ought to be learning the 
taste of dry bread and water in a prisoner's 
cell. 

But it was Mr. Murray's doing, no doubt. 
Mr. Murray was a relation of Mrs. Thoresby's, 
and thought a great deal about her, and she 
had very likely spoken a word to him about 
what she should like to be done. He was a 
senior director, too ; and then Mr. Mason, who 
had come on in old Mr. Limpsie's place, and 
had rooted out the whole matter, would be 
anxious, for young Macnorman's sake, to make 
things as pleasant as possible. Indeed, as they 
had been so kind to him, she thought they 
might as well have gone a little farther, and 
put him back into the managership again, with 
an increase of salary, and a vote of thanks for 
not having stolen any more of their money. 
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If such leniency was not holding out a pre- 
mium for iniquity, Mrs. Egremont would like to 
know what was. 

And then there was that poor Miss Dover- 
court, too, who used to be so very chary of 
associating with Mary-Ann and Matilda. Miss 
Dovercourt would have to hold her head a 
little less loftily now, Mrs. Egremont thought. 
A nice position, indeed, she had been brought 
to. It would have been better for her if she 
had married when she had the chance, instead 
of throwing young Thoresby over for young 
Mr. Bardon Limpsie. Money! That was it. 
Mr. Macnorman was always a man that thought 
a deal about money, and of course Martin 
Thoresby could not have done much for her in 
that way, though, by all accounts, he was a 
steady, good-hearted young man, and fond of 
her too, would almost have kissed the ground 
she walked upon, as anyone might tell who 
had ever seen them together. Mrs. Egremont 
thought, however, it would most likely come 
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to nothing now between Miss Dovercourt and 
young Limpsie. Young Limpsie, she thought, 
would not do himself much good by marrying 
the niece of a convicted swindler, even if her 
domestic virtues were all that could be desired. 
And it served her right, too, for if the girl 
threw poor young Thoresby over when she 
had the chance of doing better for herself, 
Bardon Limpsie was only paying her back 
in her own coin by allowing the acquaint- 
ance to drop through when her uncle had dis- 
graced himself in such a public manner. But 
evil deeds always came back upon the people 
who did them, and between two stools Mr. 
Macnorman's niece would most likely come to 
the ground. Indeed, if Miss Dovercourt had 
asked her opinion, Mrs. Egremont could have 
told her, some weeks ago, that one of the stools 
was beginning to be rather rickety ; for there 
were other good-looking girls in the congrega- 
tion besides the manager's niece, and Mr. Limp- 
sie had been very marked in his attentions to 
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her Matilda lately, and had set her home two 
or three times from chapel, and got himself put 
near her at tea-meetings, besides taking a great 
fancy to come in and chat with Mr. Egremont 
of an evening ; so that perhaps even if Mr. Mac- 
norman's cheatery had gone on unpunished, 
Miss Dovercourt would not have brought her 
game down very safely, after all. 

And then, Mrs. Egremont did not wish to 
be severe upon any one, she always preferred 
speaking the truth in love, but she did think, 
and she had no doubt Mrs. Macallister, who 
was a thoroughly domesticated woman herself, 
would agree with her in thinking, that if Miss 
Dovercourt's temper and conversation were all 
that some people said they were, Mr. Mac- 
norman would not have gone away from home 
so much as he did. Men were not generally 
in the habit of setting oflT, night after night, 
and coming back at all hours of the morning, 
with more wine, or something else, than they 
knew how to manage properly, if their own 
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firesides were made comfortable for them, and 
their domestic enjoyments regularly attended 
to. She was proud to say her husband never 
went out at nights, as a general rule, though 
he could enjoy a glass of wine, and a good 
story with it, as well as any man in the con- 
gregation; and might have been as popular 
perhaps as Mr. Macnorman himself, if he had 
seen it consistent, as a professing Christian, 
to give his attention to that sort of thing. 
But she made his home comfortable for him, 
and always saw to it that he had something 
tasty for supper, and the hot water and sugar 
brought up after it; and that was how she 
fixed his affections upon his own fireside, and 
that was how Miss Dovercourt ought to have 
fixed her uncle's affections there too, and then 
things would never have come to the pass 
they had come to, and the Postern Chapel 
cause would never have had such a reproach 
cast upon it as members of other denomina- 
tions were able to cast upon it now, as they 
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pointed their finger at the manager of the 
Aston-Royal Insurance Company, There was 
always blame at the doors of the women of a 
house when the master of it took to wrong 
courses, and brought himself and all that be- 
longed to him to shame. 

" But I do declare, Mrs. Macallister, there's 
the bell ringing for tea. I really had no idea 
the afternoon was going so quickly. It makes 
such a difference when you get somebody 
agreeable to talk to. I'm sure Tve been to 
these meetings sometimes when the tea-bell 
seemed as if it never would ring. But then 
Miss Arbiton was reading all the time. She 
always proposes reading when she has a chance, 
because, she says, it makes the meetings profit- 
able. I set my face against it, though, for if 
you're not to have a little conversation with 
a neighbour when you meet for the good of 
the cause, I say you may as well do your sew- 
ing at home." 

And Mrs. Egremont bustled away to the 
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president's table, to give in her work, followed 
by Mrs. Macallister, who had much enjoyed 
hearing all about that disgraceful affair at the 
Court-house. For it was such a shocking thing 
when a professing Christian committed himself 
in that way. It brought such reproach npon 
the cause. It was a solemn warning to the 
rest of the congregation, and should stir them 
all up to keep their lamps burning, lest the 
enemy, coming unawares, as he had come to 
Mr. Macnorman, should find them sleeping. 

Then grace was said, and the ladies had 
tea. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Tlf R.MACNORMAN'S misbehaviour, his down- 
-"-^ fall and consequent disappearance from 
the most respectable circles of Aston-Royal 
society, was, as might have been expected, 
much talked of in other places than the 
Postera Chapel sewing meeting. It formed 
the subject of discourses which were preachecf 
in various churches and chapels, and was much 
used by public speakers to point morals and 
adorn orations to young men of business, 
who were urged to take warning by the 
terrible example of the manager of the In- 
surance Company, and avoid the very appear- 
ance of evil by discontinuing hotel suppers 
and municipal honours. Congregations which 
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had never been guilty of such a flagrant 
breach of morality, cast pitying glances to- 
wards the Postern Chapel people, and won- 
dered whether the cause would be able to 
hold itself together after a blow like that, 
or whether Mr. Bateson, on whom, of course, 
the disgrace of any of his members was re- 
flected, would leave the town to seek some 
other appointment. They thought it would be 
most politic in him to leave, his ministrations 
having already extended beyond the period 
usually tolerated by the congregation. 

Perhaps the public generally would have 
been better pleased if the affair had been 
brought into court at the next Aston-Royal 
assizes, and the ex-manager, chairman, pre- 
sident, &c., condemned to a few years' penal ser- 
vitude. Quiet retirement to a nice little sea- 
side cottage was, to say the least of it, a some- 
what tame conclusion to an escapade which 
was sensational enough to have culminated in 
public trial, conviction and transportation. 
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However, since the directors had taken that 
business into their own hands, and settled it 
according to their own discretion, the excite- 
ment-loving people were obliged to swallow 
their disappointment, and be content with tell- 
ing each other what might have happened if 
Mr. Macnorman had been exposed to the ut- 
most rigours of the law. 

In the course of two or three months, gossip 
wore itself out. A new manager was appoint- 
ed. Mr. Macnorman's name was erased from 
the municipal lists, from the Postern Chapel 
books, from the reports of public charities, 
from committees of improvements, and the 
like. Liberal electors began to talk about 
Mr. Van Brooten as a possible candidate 
for the fature representation of the town. 
The proprietor of the Tudor Hotel swore 
a good round oath as he wrote " bad" 
against the manager's long long score of 
wines and suppers. The treasurer of the Post- 
em Missionary Society sighed as he subtracted 
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Mr. Macnorman's subecriptions from the amount 
to be carried forward to the next report. The 
Mechanics' Institute chose a new president, the 
library a new secretary, the Town-council a new^ 
alderman, and the once proud, overbearing 
master of the old Court-house was well-nigh 
forgotten, save by the shareholders of the In- 
surance Company, who grumbled a little and 
gave him the reverse of a blessing at the next 
half-yearly declaration of profits. 

But day by day, through all those pleasant 
summer months, a shabby, broken-down man 
might have been seen pacing slowly backwards 
and forwards upon the Stowness cliflfs, some- 
times alone, sometimes with a pale-faced girl 
by his side. And as the season advanced, and 
the well-to-do Aston-Royal people, with fami- 
lies of little boys home for the holidays, began 
to flock to the sea-side for fresh air and 
amusement, that broken-down man shrank 
away from his accustomed haunts, and took 
his daily walks upon the shingly beach of the 
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upper bay, where none except a few boatmen 
or shrimp-catchers cared to go, so rough was 
the footing, so unsightly the great wastes of 
rock which at low tide lifted their black slimy 
shoulders far out into the sea. And if by 
chance some well-known face and figure passed 
him by, some portly town-councillor whose wine 
he had once drunk, some prosperous merchant 
whom vote of his had helped into oflSces of 
public trust, and whose resolutions he had 
seconded on the platforms of crowded town 
meetings, Mr. Macnorman bent his head very 
low, and his hard grey eyes grew colder and 
harder, and the red brand of shame quivered 
upon his face, and he skulked away into the 
shelter of some overhanging crag until the 
too familiar face was out of sight. 

For all that he cared for and all that he 
trusted in had been taken from him, and he 
was left now, a desolate, beggared nonentity, 
in a world where once he had borne himself 
with all the pride of conscious prosperity and 
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independence. It was too late to begin again, 
too late to build up on a safer foundation that 
house of character and reputation the fall 
whereof had been so great. All that he could 
do was to shuffle into obscurity, until those 
who remembered the height from which he had 
fallen, and the depth to which he had sunk, 
might have time to forget both them and 
him. 

Forget. That was the sting of it. For 
Mr. Macnorman's long pre-eminence in Aston- 
Royal had won him neither love nor friendship 
there. When that terrible revelation came, 
tearing away the veil from a life which had 
seemed so fair, not one of all the men who had 
been uplifted by his influence, and strength- 
ened by his patronage, came forward to break 
by a single word of regret the blow which was 
crushing him to the ground. True, he had 
helped them to position and office in the 
town, but he had exacted a heavy price for 
that help in the homage which was always re- 
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eeived with such bland courtesy, and the con- 
descension which was more intolerable than 
neglect. Now, there was no need any more 
to give the homage, or accept the condescen- 
sion ; and since gratitude had long since worn 
itself out, and affection had never cemented their 
obligation, the men who had been made to feel 
the pressure of Mr. Macnorman's frown, could 
not mourn over, even though they might pre- 
vent themselves from absolutely glorying in, 
his fall. It was time, they said, that the tables * 
were turned, and that the Court-house potenr 
tate tasted a little of the bitterness of serving, 
as a corrective to the overmuch sweetness of 
ruling. 

Deference had been yielded him, submission 
he had demanded, but no love had sweetened 
that submission, or graced that defehrence. Now, 
those who had once cringed to him began to 
assert their independence, and those to whom 
in his prosperity he had been so graciously 
patronising passed him by with an exultant 
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pity which was a thousand times worse than 
absolute indifference. There only remained, to 
share bis exile and suffer in his downfall, this 
sad, quiet girl Tressa, whose sadness had been 
wrought by him ; who, but for that dishonesty 
which he once thought to cover by Bardon 
Limpsie's relationship and wealth, might have 
been sitting in peace and comfort by her own 
fireside, instead of mourning his disgrace, and 
helping him to bear his humiliation. 

It was too much for him. fie could not en* 
dure the ruin which he had wrought. And he 
was not unselfish enough to spare Tressa, who 
had suffered so much already, the added suf- 
fering which the sight of his bitter mortifica- 
tion gave her. What he could not do for his 
own sake, he was not noble enough to strive 
after for the sake of others. Some men, who 
have sinned heavily, and who pay heavily for 
that sin in disgrace, which falls not only upon 
themselves but upon the innocent sharers of their 
good or evil fortune, have yet a certain great- 
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ness left, a praiseworthy magnanimity which 
hides the bitterness of their own suffering, 
that the constant beholding of it may not 
wonnd those upon whom, as well as upon 
themselves, the penalty of their ill-doing has 
fallen. They may have sinned much, but they 
will not do a further, crueller wrong, by heap- 
ing the weight of their remorse upon those 
whom thely have already injured enough, by 
dragging them into poverty and disgrace. If 
some must share their ruin, none need share 
their self-reproach; and it is surely a mean- 
ness of which no man should be guilty, to de- 
stroy the prosperity of those about him, and 
then destroy their peace, too, by continually 
exhibiting before them the mortification which 
his own wrong-doing, not theirs, has caused. 

This was Anderson Macnorman's meanness. 
Instead of rousing up his manhood to shelter 
Tressa from further suffering, instead of put- 
ting a brave control upon himself and sparing 
her the sight of bitterness added to disgrace, 
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he allowed himself to crumble down into 
sulky dependence ; and by the continual sight 
of his own ineffectual remorse, he laid upon her 
a burden almost as heavy to bear as that 
which his dishonesty had already inflicted. 
His power gone, his position gone, every- 
thing was gone. He was too much galled 
by his downfall even to attempt to rise. 
There was no living root of nobleness with- 
in him, out of which, even when leafi flower, 
and stem had been rudely cut away, a 
new plant might slowly yet surely spring, 
rising at last to more than the beauty of the 
old. His was but a mummied manhood, hold- 
ing itself erect only so long as ^the swathing 
bands of circumstance, and the spices of seem- 
ing respectability, and the painted wooden case 
of appearance, guarded it ; but falling into a 
mere handful of dust when the wholesome 
atmosphere of trial blew upon it. And no-w, 
of all that had showed so fair, and looked so 
brave, and borne itself so erect, only a grin- 
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ning painted wooden shell was left, for men 
to mock at, and hew into fragments, and feed 
therewith the fires of their uncharitable^ yet 
not altogether unjust scepticism. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SO Treesa and her uncle lived on in that little 
cottage by the sea, the cottage where, in 
years that seemed so far off, she had spent 
many a happy time with Lucy and old Mrs. 
Thoresby. How well she remembered those 
happy times now, though the slow years had 
carried her from thoughtless childhood into 
sad and patient womanhood I For everything 
around her was just the same. There were 
the rock pools where, in sunny June mornings, 
she and Lucy used to play about, knee-deep 
amongst the shining sea-weed, trying to catch 
the tiny darting shrimps, or gather the great 
crimson anemones, whose hundred fingers 
shrank into nothing at a touch. And there 
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-were the caverns, with their soft sandy floors, 
to which, when tired of picking up shells, or 
building their little castles on the beach, she 
and Lucy used to creep and watch the waves 
break with many a wreath of foamy spray 
upon the rocks, and the ships go past behind 
the headlands, and the fishing-boats dip like 
birds up and down between the crested 
breakers. And then at night Mrs. Thoresby 
used to tell them such wonderful stories about 
Martin's adventures, and the strange places 
he had seen — islands built slowly up out of 
the deep sea by coral insects, beautiful islands, 
where palm-trees grew, and cocoa-nuts, and 
bananas, and on whose shores bright-winged 
birds flitted to and fro, and gorgeous flowers 
were gathered, and rainbow-coloured shells, 
fairer than any which northern children ever 
dream of, were picked up by the black-eyed, 
tawny-browed little savages, who danced and 
gambolled amongst the sea- waves there. 

Alas I the June mornings were as sunny as 
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ever, but no child-heart leaped up any more 
for joy of their brightness ; and evening by 
evening the sun went down in a splendour 
of purple and gold over that distant sea-line 
upon which the white-sailed vessels came and 
went, but no child-eyes, wide open for won- 
der and delight, watched it from shelter of 
sandy-floored cavern ; and in that cottage par- 
lour now no tales were told of that sailor- 
laddie's adventures, and no little faces bright- 
ened with interest, and no little voices made 
music there; but a bitter disappointed man 
sat brooding over his troubles by the window 
which looked forth upon the sea, and a pa- 
tient girl, with no more brightness of hope 
upon her face, watched him sadly, as day by 
day his proud head bent more hopelessly, and 
the strength and purpose of manhood faded 
from his face. 

In due time letters came from Romilly, to 
whom Tressa had told as much of the sad 
story as he needed to know. Young Mr. and 
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Mrs. Macnorman were comfortably settled now 
in Melbourne, and making for themselves a 
good position amongst the best families in 
the place. Indeed Romilly said much more 
about his social position than about his do- 
mestic happiness ; but then, perhaps, that was 
to be taken for granted. He enclosed a 
cheque for a considerable sum of money — 
enough to relieve Tressa from pecuniary anx- 
ieties for the present, and he also did what 
was, in all probability, a much greater act of 
self-denial than the sending of the money, he 
proposed that Mr. Macnorman should go out 
to Melbourne, and promised to use his influ- 
ence in obtaining employment for him there. 
It would be impossible, he said, for him ever 
to achieve a position again in England, but, 
with care and industry, he might yet do well 
in a new country, where the worst facts of 
his disgrace were not known, and where the 
shreds of his old character would not flutter 
too conspicuously upon such garments of re- 
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Bpectability as he might be able to clothe 
himself with. 

But Romilly did not know either his father's 
pride or his father's weakness. So long as 
that cottage by the sea-side would give him 
shelter from the cold, so long as Tressa's little 
yearly pittance, inherited from her aunt, and 
his son's charity, would keep him from star- 
vation, Mr. Macnorman would never face that 
world again, before which he had once borne 
so brave a front, and which now had the 
right to despise him and cast him out. In 
all the years of his hard self-sufficiency he 
had never learned that an hour of true obe- 
dience is worth a life-time of unavailing re- 
morse. To a lofty nature penitence is the 
warm, bruised soil in which the plants of 
future well-doing best take root and flourish. 
To the mean it is as the muddy, unwhole- 
some slough in which those same plants are 
choked, fouled, and rotted. His pride once 
broken, his reputation once spoiled, he could 
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rise again and go forth no more, either for 
good or for evil. Besides, how should he, who 
had demanded such obedience and reverence 
from his son, meet him now and stand before 
him, a swindler and a cheat ? 

So they staid at Stowness, in the home which 
Mrs. Thoresby's kindness had provided for 
them, until the summer wore away, and the 
little boys who used to make such merry holi- 
day upon the beach, had gone back to their 
respective schools, and the fashionable people 
disappeared, one by one, and the hotels were 
shut up, and the lodging-house keepers took 
the placards out of their windows, and Mr. 
Macnorman, walking up and down the clifib, 
had no need to look anxiously round for a 
familiar Aston-Royal face, or shrink away be- 
hind some friendly crag from the coarse rude 
stare of those who had once greatly longed 
after his favour. 

When Tressa found that her uncle was never 
likely to rouse himself to earn a living for 
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either of them, she began to look about for 
some means of subsistence, to which, in the 
event of Mrs. Thoresby's kindness failing, they 
might torn. After some trouble she obtained, 
chiefly through Mrs. Thoresby's recommenda- 
tion, a few music pupils, who, if they did not 
pay her very much, at least served this good 
purpose, that they lessened the number of 
hours in which she had leisure to mourn over 
the sad memories of hope and happiness and 
comfort gone. Perhaps that, until she had be- 
come a little more accustomed to her altered 
life, was the best service they could do for her. 
At home there was work enough, by patient, 
imfailing cheerfulness to make her uncle's posi- 
tion less galling. Whatever bitterness might 
at times cloud her spirit — and being but human, 
she did very often feel very bitter — it never had 
leave to write its harsh story upon her face. 
What she suffered she suffered quietly, learning 
perhaps a lesson of restraint from that per- 
petual presence of self-absorbed misery which. 
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forgetful of all suffering but its own, put such a 
shadow over the household. It was little, how- 
ever, that she could do for him. Some men in 
their trouble, even though it be the just trouble 
that comes of wrong-doing, will yet grasp 
tightly the loving hand which is held out to 
stay their farther fall, and if with the helpless- 
ness, yet also with the docility of childhood, 
yield to the guidance and give themselves up 
to the tenderness of those who have faith 
enough to cling to them in their misfortunes. 
But such was not the once blandly tyrannical 
master of the old Court-house. Having lost 
the power to rule, he had lost everything ; and 
with the very churlishness of misery, he denied 
to those who would have ministered to his 
needs the satisfaction of doing it. 

And in summer evenings, when the long day's 
toil was done, Tressa, dreaming of bygone con- 
tent, watched the white-sailed vessels go gliding 
by, and in winter nights she sat at her case- 
ment window and looked out to the red beacon- 
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light flaring upon Stowness Head, to warn ships 
jfrom the rocks beneath; and she heard the 
great waves come roaring np into the bay, and 
the surf dashing over the beach, and the wild 
north wind tearing across the cliffs, and she 
thought of Martin battling with it on the Ter^ 
rier^s deck — Martin whom no love of hers could 
comfort any more; whom only her prayers 
could reach as day by day the good God listen- 
ed to them for him. And one night, when the 
gale blew strong and the harbour lights were 
dim, and no stars shone in the black angry sky, 
a ship struck on the rocks, and a great cry 
went up through the storm to heaven, and the 
fishermen hurried to the shore, and the lifeboat 
was manned, and amidst cheers and cries, 
amidst the howling of the wind and the raging^ 
of the waves, brought its precious human freight 
safe to land. And again it struggled right 
through, and again came back, but brought not 
all, for in the grey dawn of the morning two 
poor drowning, wave-beaten men were washed 
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on shore, and the fishermen brought them to 
Tressa's cottage, for that was the nearest shel- 
ter ; and she took them in and tended them 
lovingly, and warmed the poor souls back to 
life, and they blessed her through their tears as 
she sent them on their way again. Then she 
prayed that if ever the sea, which was his 
home, served Martin in such cruel sort, some 
woman's heart as faithful as her own might stir 
with pity for him, and some woman's hands as 
helpful- minister to his needs. And after that 
she found her way into the fishermen's huts, 
and many a weary woman whom the ocean Rad 
widowed, and many a little child whose father 
lay fast bound with weed and tangle on the 
deep sea-floor, learned to look for her coming 
and to give her smile for smile ; and the rough 
sailors meeting her hushed their voices as she 
passed them by, for they knew she loved them 
well and would ever be a friend to them in their 
need ; though they knew not for whose sake the 
love was given, nor out of what sorrow she had 
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learned to touch all other with a g^entl^ 
hand. 

So the poor patient life, sore bruised, but 
not broken, won little by little to some 
measure of peace again ; and to that lonely 
ark, tossing upon a great gloomy waste of 
waters, there came at last, slowly labouring 
over the waves, a white-winged dove, bear- 
ing an olive branch, sweet message of hope 
from some far-ofiF happy shore, where storms 
beat not so rudely, and where the weary- 
might be at rest. 

Still Mr. Macnorman lived on, moody, silent, 
brokeuHspirited, making no show of gratitude 
or even recognition for all the patient toil 
which was spent upon him; never striving to 
lighten that toil by kindly look or word of 
interest. At night he would sit for hours by 
the cheerful fire which Tressa had made for 
him, leaning forward his head upon his hands, 
muttering to himself in an absent undertone. 
He never said anything about the past, never 
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expressed any sorrow for it, nor for the change 
which his downfall had wrought in both their 
lives. Instead of seeing in the blank misery 
which refused to be comforted an additional 
bitterness laid upon the innocent sharer of his 
misfortune, he seemed to look upon it as in 
itself an atonement, an expiation instead of 
an aggravation of his guilt. 

Only, sometimes, Tressa, looking up from her 
work during those long dreary winter even- 
ings, would catch his dull grey eyes fixed 
upon her with a feeble expression of some- 
thing like regret. And once, when by chance 
Mrs. Thoresby's name and the old home at 
the Court-house were mentioned, he lifted his 
hand and quietly wiped away a tear, the first 
tear that Anderson Macnorman had ever shed 
for neglect or wrong-doing of his own. After 
that, Tressa began to love her uncle in his 
ruin and disgrace as in his prosperity she 
had never done. Perhaps it was through this 
death and burial of all his proud self-right- 
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eousness that he should pass into the better 
life, and become as a little child in that king- 
dom where once he thought to stand as a 
ruler and a judge. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

jirRS. EGREMONT had seen to it that the 
^^^ ex-manager of the Aston-Royal Insurance 
Company should not go to his new residence 
under false pretences. As soon as she found 
that Mr. Macnorman and his niece had been 
offered a home in Mrs. Thoresby's cottage, she 
wrote to a lady friend at Stowness, giving 
her a full and not over-particular account of 
all that had transpired in the Insurance OflSce, 
and telling her how it was only through the 
leniency of the directors, and not through 
any merit of his own, that their principal ser- 
vant had been allowed to skulk out of sight 
in that way; instead of. suffering the due 
reward of his evil deeds at a penal settle- 
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ment. But, as she explained to her friend, it 
was no wonder he had brought himself to the 
ground, for when once men got into the habit 
of coming home drunk and incapable from cor- 
poration dinners and wine parties, it was easy to 
foresee where such proceedings would land them. 
He might thank good luck and not good 
management that things were no worse with 
him. 

And then Mrs. Egremont added a word or 
two about Tressa, for of course she needed 
a character as much as her uncle did, in going' 
to a strange place. 

A set-up girl, a very set-up girl; thought 
none of the Postern Chapel people good enough 
to associate with, and carried herself as if she 
had been a born countess amongst them. 
Never would have a little friendly chat with 
other girls as they were coming out of chapel, 
or make herself agreeable at tea meetings, or 
accept an appointment to stand at a bazaar 
stall, or anything of that kind. But pride 
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must have a fall, and Miss Dovercourt's pride 
had had a very serious fall. Most likely she 
would mend her manners now ; Mrs. Egremont 
sincerely hoped she would, for sensible people 
would not tolerate anything like airs and 
graces in a swindler's niece. She did not wish 
to do the poor girl any harm, of course, no- 
thing was farther from her thoughts than that, 
and if the Stowness people were willing to 
show a little kindness to her, she should be 
delighted to hear of it ; but at the same time 
it was only right they should know who the 
girl was, and not be drawn, in consequence 
of their charity and good-will, into an inti- 
macy of which they might afterwards have to 
repent. 

Because, as Mrs. Egremont hinted, Mr. Mac- 
normau never would have lost himself in that 
terrible way, and become, as she might say, 
such a shame and disgrace to the church, if 
his home had been made agreeable to him, as 
a steady, well-conducted girl ought to have 
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made it. She would not assert it as a fact — 
for she never was a person to put unpleasant 
reports about— *but she had heard it from one 
or two parties in Aston-Royal, who had good 
opportunities of judging, that Miss Doveroourt 
had not made her uncle's home what it ought 
to have been since poor dear Mrs. Macnor- 
man's death; and that, if she had attended 
to her duties as a professing Christian might 
have been expected to attend to them, things 
would never have come to such a crisis, and 
the Postern Chapel cause would not have had 
such a slur cast upon it — a slur that was 
enough to ruin the prosperity of the most re- 
spectable and consistent congregation in the 
world. Mrs. Egremont wished her dear friend 
to understand distinctly that this was only a 
report, and she was not on any account to 
allow it to influence her behaviour to poor 
Miss Dovercourt, because reports were often 
unfounded, and the believing of them occa- 
sioned a great deal of mischief. Still it was 
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only right that she should know what the 
Aston-Royal people said, and then she could 
use her own judgment about believing it or 
not. 

After such an introduction as that, neither 
Tressa nor her uncle were likely to receive a 
very warm reception from the Stowness 
people ; nor was it to be wondered at that 
Mr. Bateson's brother-minister in the place 
felt a little hesitation in extending the right 
hand of friendship to people who had dis- 
graced their profession, and put a stigma 
upon the denomination to which they belonged. 
Indeed, if it had not been for one or two 
friends of Mrs. Thoresby's who, out of respect 
for her, were willing to show kindness to any 
one in whom she took an interest, the thresh- 
old of that quiet little cottage by the sea- 
side would rarely have been crossed by foot 
either of stranger or neighbour, and the life 
lived there would have been as desolate and 
empty of human friendship as Mrs. Egremont 
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in her severest Christian affection— and she 
was quite sure she meant nothing but Chris- 
tian affection— could have desired. 

Because, of course, the more respectable in- 
habitants of Stowness, although it was but a 
little town, were well acquainted with the 
proprieties of life; and they drew aside the 
skii-ts of their raiment with courteous indffer- 
ence, not to say contempt, from the broken-down 
man, so feeble in his poverty, so decrepit in 
his pride, who, with the downcast sullenness 
of a convicted thief in his thin cadaverous 
face, strolled aimlessly up and down the cliffs 
for hours together, the autumn winds blowing 
through his lank, straggling locks, and almost 
driving away from him the shabby overcoat, 
bought with other people's money most likely, 
which three months of sea-fog had rotted to 
the extremest verge of respectability. 

And then, even if his dress and appearance 
had warranted a slight show of kindliness 
from the well-conducted people of the place. 
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his habits were not such, they thought, as to 
render an acquaintance desirable. For at 
night he was seen prowling about in the 
streets, sometimes casting a furtive glance 
round him to be sure that no one was watch- 
ing him, and then darting into the nearest 
gin-shop, from which by-and-by he would come 
out, not staggering or roistering, for he sel- 
dom had money enough to drink to the extent 
of either, but with an uncertain, hesitating step, 
and a shiver as he huddled his coat more 
closely to him — the shiver, people said, of a 
man who had not a good conscience to keep 
him warm. And was it likely the respectable 
inhabitants of Stowness should call upon a 
man like that ? 

Tressa did not know how her uncle spent 
his time, when night after night he made some 
trifling excuse for going out and wiling away 
an horn: or two, as he said, on the beach or 
amongst the shops in the town. He rarely 
spoke to her now, never made her the com- 
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panion of his life. The armour of haughty 
reserve, which he once used to wear, was too 
heavy for the poor decrepit soul to carry any 
more ; but instead, it cased itself in moody 
suUeuness, which was as hard to pierce. Little 
could she do for him, and when that little was 
done, neither thanks nor love waited on the 
doing. Only still sometimes there was a pass- 
ing gleam of tenderness in his look, and a 
half unconscious softening of his tones as she 
busied herself about him with womanly care. 
And then she felt an infinite pity bind her to 
the forlorn and ruined man, in whose heart 
there lingered yet, beneath all its hardness, a 
fibre of that sympathy which made him not al- 
together strange to the charities of life. But 
whilst her eyes brightened for tha change 
in his, Mr. Macnorman, as if ashamed of even 
that little touch of humanness, would draw 
himself up with a feeble remembrance of his 
old dignity, and drop the black portcullis of 
silence again, through whose gloomy spikes and 
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bars Tressa could only look, never enter. 

By-and-by this suUenness began to alternate 
with fits of stnpor or peevish irritability. 
Slowly the once hard, inflexible lines of his face 
mouldered away. The cold grey eyes looked 
vacantly forth with no meaning nor purpose 
in their gaze; the once firm under-lip hung 
loosely, feebly down. The whole aspect of the 
man changed from conscious though broken- 
down pride, to the slovenly indifference of im- 
becility. And people looking after him in the 
streets, as, plucking his loose shabby overcoat 
over his shrunken chest, he crept along in the 
teeth of the December winds, said, 

" Poor man ! What a wreck I" 

But Tressa, though very sad, was not afraid. 
It was only natural, she thought, that the grind- 
ing poverty of their life should thus tell upon 
him. In the quiet sheltered years of her girl- 
hood, she had heard little of th6 various ways 
by which men bring themselves to a dishon- 
oured grave. That terrible scene of her 
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uncle's return home, the night before his pub- 
lic disgrace in Aston-Royal, had never been 
repeated. She hoped it was but an accident, 
nothing more ; and so hoping, this change, 
which crept over him week by week, did not 
link itself in her mind with other excuse 
than the disappointment and humiliation 
which, to a spirit like his, must be so very 
bitter. 

Until one night, towards the end of their 
first winter at Stowness. Then light began 
to dawn, and it showed her yet another station 
of the cross, in the long sad procession of 
her life. 

There had been a blinding sea fog all day, 
and at night he would go out as usual. 
Tressa tried to persuade him to stay at home 
with her, just for once. Indeed it was abso- 
lutely dangerous for him to be wandering on 
the cliflFs, for in the utter dark of that Decem- 
ber night he might miss his footing, and fall 
over into the rifts, which one landslip after 
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another had made; or, going too near the 
edge, be dashed upon the rocks a hundred 
feet below. 

" How do you know I go upon the cliffs ?" 
he said, turning sharply round upon her. 
"Do you send spies after me, as if I was a 
thief? It's nothing to you where I go. I 
can do as I like, surely, about taking a walk, 
even if they did turn me out of the office." 

Tressa had heard him speak in that way 
before. Several times he had come home ra- 
ther late in the evening, hazy, stupefied, as 
if in a dream ; and when she asked him, un- 
suspiciously enough, if he had been on the 
cliffs or amongst the fishermen's boats, he had 
turned round upon her with a sudden flash of 
anger, and demanded what right she had to 
know how he spent his time. It had grieved 
her, and added another weight to the burden, 
already heavy enough, which day by day she 
had to bear, but beyond that it had caused 
her no anxiety. Like his altered face and 
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bearing, it might only be the result of the 
continual mortification which he was under- 
going. 

" Let me go with you, uncle. ITie night is 
so dark and cold;" 

" Nonsense, girl. You dog me like a police- 
man. Leave me alone. I am not going out to 
steal. Give me a shilling. You hoard up all 
the money for yourself. And have something hot 
for me — ^you know what I mean — when I come 
m. 

Tressa gave him the money. It was nearly 
her last, and she- did not know where to turn 
for more, unless Romilly sent another remit- 
tance. Then she helped her uncle to put his 
coat on, and brought a scarf of her own to put 
round his throat. He noticed her wistful, un- 
satisfied look. 

"I see what it is," he said, half-defiantly, 
" you want to come out and watch me. You 
want to hound me. But if you do you'll repent 
it. I say you will." 
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And then, as if sorry for his harsh words, he 
looked back, just as he was going out into the 
gloom, and said, 

" You're a decent girl, only stupid." 

Then he went away, stumbling heavily over 
the loose gravel of the garden path. What a 
contrast to the stately, dignified, courteous Mr. 
Macnorman, who, only a year ago, had enter- 
tained Mr. Bardon Limpsie at the Court-house 
of Aston-Royal I 

She waited for him, waited hour after hour, 
while the night grew darker and the mist more 
blinding; waited until her heart grew heavy 
with a sense of coming ill, and a shadow, as the 
shadow of death, seemed to close her round. 
Waited in sadness, for now she knew only too 
well what waiting meant, and how fearful the 
coming home which ended it, might be. 

No reeling, roistering di*unkard came home 
that night, though, with a jovial escort of wine- 
warmed companions singuig to the door. But, 
in the small hours of the morning, a rough- 
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tongued, honest fisherman, whose wife Tressa 
had sometimes befriended out of her scanty- 
means, brought home a benumbed, trembling, 
half-paralysed man, whom he had found crouch- 
ed down among the rocks on the beach, almost 
within reach of the rising tide, which in an hour 
or two would have surroimded him. The fisher- 
man knew the gaunt, shrunken, ill-clad figure, 
for many and many a time before he had seen 
it prowling about in the grey afternoon twi- 
light, dropping out of sight now and then 
behind the shadow of some friendly rock, to 
avoid the stare of passers-by. He told Tressa 
most likely her uncle had strolled along until 
he was worn out, and then had fallen down, 
benumbed with cold and weariness, upon the 
slippery shingle, where he would have lain un- 
til the life was starved out of him, if someone 
had not chanced to find him and rouse him up. 
But he told her there was no need to be afraid. 
He had seen people like that before, he said ; 
and after they had seen a warm rousing fire, 
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and swallowed a tumbler of stiff grog, they had 
been all right again ; it was only the cold and 
the fog that had got into him, poor man I no- 
thing more than that, and most likely he 
would be all right when they got out again. 

"But if he don't look up, Miss, afore mom- 
i^^g» yoii maybe best have a doctor to him. 
Quality thinks a deal about a doctor ; it makes 
'em a bit more comfortable like, though it don't 
do much good ever I see. Bless you. Miss, a 
drop o' grog's worth all the doctors in the 
world, when a man gets like that there." 

And then the honest old fisherman went his 
way, having first deposited hia drenched and 
helpless burden in front of the blazing fire 
which Tressa had made up. 

Morning came, but Mr. Macnorman did not 
" look up " very much, so the doctor was sent 

« 

for. He was a kind-hearted, though somewhat 
pompous man, with a due sense of his own im- 
portance and the inferiority of most other peo- 
ple. He knew a little by report of his patient's 
VOL. II. T 
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life at Aston-Royal, and more by observation of 
his later life at Stowness, and he knew only too 
well for what dreary wastes of uncomforted de- 
spair those two Hves had been preparing him. 
He told Tressa she must not be afraid, asked 
her a few questions about her uncle's general 
habits, said all she could do was to take care of 
him and be kind to him, recommended her to 
keep him at home as much as she could, and if 
possible not suffer him to be alone. Then he 
shook hands with her in a cheery, professional 
fashion, and went his way, first, however, hav- 
ing a long chat at the garden-gate with Mar- 
garet, whom he had known for many years, 
and in whom of course, Tressa thought, it was 
natural he should take a friendly interest. 

Margaret wiped a tear from her wizened 
old face when she came back to the house, 
and went about her work with unusual silence 
and quietness. Not many days after that, 
Mr. Bateson's brother-minister made a formal 
pastoral visit, the first he had ever made, and 
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in the course of the prayer which concluded 
the visit, he asked with much urgency that 
Tressa might have strength given according 
to her need — strength, patience and courage. 
Tressa had needed them all three very much, for 
a long time; but she did not know why the 
minister should have been drawn out to a 
special representation of her case at that par- 
ticular time. And when she went to give her 
customary music-lessons, the excellent parents 
and friends of her pupils began, for the first 
time, to manifest a little interest in her 
family matters, Mr, Macnorman, ' poor man, 
how was he I Very trying for her ; but then 
of course people must be prepared for trials 
in a world like the present. Memory failing, 
no doubt. Yes, memory generally did fail in 
such cases. And irritable, too, perhaps ? Miss 
Dovercourt must not be surprised if he was 
irritable too, though they knew it was very 
distressing. He would give over being irri- 
table, though, by-and-by, and very likely be- 

T 2 
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come as quiet as a child. It often ended in 
that way, or perhaps not taking any notice 
at all ; not taking any notice at all was, on 
the whole, the best thing he could come to, 
though of* course it was very humiliating to 
see any one in that position. 

Tressa did not understand at first, but little 
by little the whole truth came to her. Mar- 
garet's altered manner, the minister's pastoral 
attentions, the questions, allusions, hints and 
observations of the people among whom she 
went, slowly gave her possession of the fact 
which had to be faced with such courage as 
she could bring to it. Softening of the brain. 
That was the fateful sentence which excite- 
ment, excess, anxiety, disgrace, humiliation 
and poverty, had been slowly writing out for 
the proud manager of the Aston-Royal In- 
surance Company. That, and not a seat in 
Parliament, not honour, wealth, power and 
influence, was the goal towards which his 
" splendid and useful life," as speakers on 
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Postern Chapel platforms were wont to call 
it, had been leading him. By that slow, 
dreary road he was to win at last to the rest 
and quiet of the grave, possibly, also, to a 
better, more wholesome life, beyond it. 

So Mrs. Egremont, when she heard of it, 
sent her Christian regards and condolences, 
and said she had expected from the very first 
that things would end in that way. And 
Mrs. Thoresby came over from the Court- 
house, and folded the poor girl in her arms, 
and pressed a sweet mother kiss on her pale 
thin face, and said that she was to come to 
her for all that she needed, when the neces- 
saries which money could buy grew scarce. 
And people who had heard of the sad affair 
came and looked and passed by on the other 
side, and told their neighbours it was very 
painful, but quite what might have been look- 
ed for under the circumstances. And, as the 
slow weeks and months went on, a great 
shadow, ever deepening and darkening, rested 
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on that cottage by the sea, where wrecked 
hope and wrecked ambition were quietly hid- 
ing out of sight. And ever, as the summers 
and the winters passed him by, that feeble, worn- 
out man kept travelling down to dotage and 
decay, until no light of reason looked out any 
more from the dulled and watery eyes, and 
there was no longer any cunning in the pal- 
sied hands, nor any speech nor language on 
the gibbering lips, which once had said so 
much, and said it wisely too. And of all the 
men who had quaffed his wine and drunk his 
health and cringed for his favour and bowed 
themselves beneath the yoke of his power, 
none remembered the drivelling imbecile, whose 
soul the grave had taken, while it left his 
body to cumber still the ground. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

TT is nightfall, and a blinding mist comes 
•*• np over land and sea. The bells of Stow- 
ness church beat feebly through the sodden 
air, with a dreary sound as if of a human 
soul in pain. Slowly the tide rises, sullenly 
the long waves come and go upon the shingly 
beach. God save the good ship which to- 
night must ride past Stowness headlands ; for 
though the sea is calm, it is the calm of death, 
and the red-eyed beacon light is dim, and 
the jagged black rocks beneath seem to be 
sharpening their fangs as the surf lazily laps 
and plashes round them. They are hungry, 
and the prey will come to-night, the brooding 
mist will bring it to them, and the sweet Christ- 
mas bells shall toll as they bite and devour it. 
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In a warmed and lighted chamber in that 
Kttle cottage by the sea, propped np with 
pillows, sits a body from which the reasonable 
soul has slowly breathed itself out, save just 
so much as is needed to keep corruption at 
bay. Sometimes it rolls its watery eyes, 
Bometimes it claws feebly in the air with its 
long shnmk fingers, sometimes it utters an 
inarticulate moan. When it moans, old Mar- 
garet and Tressa know that it wants food, 
so they feed it. When it is full fed it sleeps, 
and there is quiet in the house. The body, 
when it was better tenanted, belonged to 
Smith Anderson Macnorman, Esquire, of the 
Court-house, Aston-Royal. Whether it belongs 
to him now, or whether there is any " him" 
left for it to belong to, is a somewhat difficult 
question. 

Tressa Dovercourt feeds, clothes, takes care 
of it, and sits by it most of the time, but 
to-night she has come away to spend her 
solitary Christmas eve, as she has spent it 
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for the last three years, at her casement win- 
dow in the npper room, looking forth into the 
cold and dark. 

Her solitary Christmas eve, and four years 
ago she was so happy ; four years ago neither 
cold nor dark could vex her, for she waited 
Martin Thoresby's coming, and with the 
thought of him so warmly brooding in her 
heart, there only could be peace. 

And now where is he, and will he ever 
come again ? And if he comes, will he bring 
a bonnie wife with him? Martin's wife, and 
Tressa an unwedded woman yet. Or in some 
far-off foreign land has he quite forgotten the 
girl who keeps his memory so faithfully still 1 
Or somewhere under the deep sea waves does 
he sleep, knowing at last how truly she has 
cared for him ? 

Only four years ago, and then she was a 
happy girl ; and now she is a sad-hearted wo- 
man ; and so much of life lies before her, with no 
hope of any sunshine to brighten it, and no con- 
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tent, and happiness any more, until death gives 
them to her. God I what has she done that 
the jearB should be so cruel? Is she a sin- 
ner above all other sinners, that this Siloam 
tower, this great weary burden of grief, should 
fall so heavily upon her ? And . Tressa feels, 
in its deepest, most hopeless misery, the sting 
which pierces those who, in their darkness, 
remember the sunny time, and know it gone 
for ever. 

And still the blinding mist comes up over 
land and sea, and still the Christmas bells 
ring out, and still the long waves rise and 
fall so sullenly upon the beach, and still a 
calm like the calm of death broods over 
Stowness Bay, and still the black rocks grind 
their teeth for the prey that is so near them 
now, and still the soulless body sleeps, full- 
fed and comforted amongst its pillows, and 
Margaret watches by it, lest it should fall and 
hurt itself and moan. 
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Tressa looks out and sees only the mist, 
through which the red eye of the beacon light 
peers very faintly. Four years ago* the station- 
signals of Aston-Royal had shone more bright- 
ly than that; but then Martin Thoresby was 
coming home, and now he is far away. God 
grant he may be, for woe betide the ship 
which passes Stowness Head to-night, and 
the helmsman who looks for light to the shut 
eyelid of Stowness beacon ! Better storm and 
tempest, far out at sea, than this December 
calm, above which the grey mist hovers and 
turns it into the calm of death. 

She thinks about those pleasant days, from 
which four years of slow deepening pain se- 
parate her. They will come back with such 
cruel freshness. She remembers how for long 
before that sweet Christmas eve, when Martin 
was to come, she had busied herself in pre- 
paring little gifts for the poor people, her 
aunt's pensioners in the garrets and cellars of 
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Aston-Royal. For it seemed to her then, her 
own joy being so full, it must needs overflow in 
some thank-ofiering of kindness to those 
whose life held no such glory as her own. 
And there comes upon her, clea;rly as some- 
times in dreams the tune of long-ago forgot- 
ten music sings itself to the old familiar 
words, the feeling of fresh, unspoiled delight, 
with which she had set out upon her girlish 
errands of mercy — thus earning for herself, as 
it were, some better right to rejoice in the 
joy which was coming so near, the joy of 
Martin Thoresby's return. She wonders if 
anyone is waiting for him now, if this Christ- 
mas eve brings him to another love in ano- 
ther home. She feels all around her a 
strange hush, and in that hush the sound as 
of angel's wings, passing to and fro. But if 
it be the angel of life or the angel of death, 
she cannot tell. This she knows, that she is. 
not alone to-night. 

The bells cease. The time is close upon 
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midnight. Still the blinding mist creeps np 
over land and sea. Still the long waves rise 
and fall so sullenly upon the beach. She hears 
a faint, far-off sound, which is not like the 
sound of waves ; and in the pauses of it she 
hears with her finer spiritual sense that other 
sound, as of a passing to and fro upon the 
silence. But in her thoughts she listens to 
the chanted music which, four years ago, came 
stealing up the Court-house garden from the 
Abbey of St. Leodegarius ; the angel's song, 
but the angels seem nearer to her now than 
then. 

No need for a thank-offering any more, 
though ; no need to go with kindly Christmas 
dole to the haunts of poverty and pain, that 
her own bright affluence of joy may be chas- 
tened by sight of suffering which she can only 
lighten, never bid away. And she wonders if 
the happy souls who keep their blessed 
Christmas tide above, ever give a thank- 
offering for their own exceeding joy, by com- 
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ing down to earth and flashing the glory of 
their white wings over some poor, weary, 
toiling spirit, bidding it look upward for a 
little season to the rest which remaineth. 
And if so, may she feel the good comfort of 
their presence now, for in truth she sadly and 
sorely needs it. 

Hark I Footsteps on the narrow pathway 
leading np the cliffs. They pause at the gar- 
den gate. Someone knocks at the door. Shall 
there be Christmas eve guests then, to-night, 
at the little cottage by the sea ? 

Yes. Tressa calls Margaret, who is still 
keeping watch over the poor soulless body 
upstairs, and they go down together, not 
without fear, for the night is dark, and they 
have none to help them. They need not be 
afraid. It is only the old fisherman, who, 
three years ago, brought Mr. Macnorman 
home. He brings a dififerent burden to- 
night, which needs such shelter and care as 
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loving womanly hearts can give. There has 
been dreary work down yonder on the beach. 
At sundown minute guns were heard. A ship 
had struck upon the rocks. There was a 
heavy ground swell from the gale yesterday, 
and the harbour lights were dim, he said, and 
the beacon scarce showed on Stowness head- 
lands. Then the life-boat was launched, the 
old man himself being one of its crew ; and 
they toiled through the blinding mist, guided 
by the firing of 'the minute guns, and the 
shrieks of the passengers, until they reached 
the labouring, straining vessel, over which 
the great waves broke, sweeping men and 
women and children into the sea ; and some 
of them were picked up, and some were lost, 
and some were floated to the shore on broken 
spars, and some were drifted out to sea. 
But ever amid wrack, and danger, and death, 
the captain stood firm to his post, nor would 
he care for his own life and leave the vessel 
whilst a man remained on it to be saved. 
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And when all hope was over, and all had 
been done that could be done, and every soul 
of the crew that had staid by him on deck 
was safe, a great wave rolled over the bul- 
warks and swept him away, just as the men 
were waiting for him to come down into the 
last boat ; and he was picked up dead, and 
so brought to land, the bravest man that 
ever looked danger in the face, and feared it 
not. 

" It was the Terrier, Miss, homeward bound 
from Norway," says the old fisherman, "and 
we thought we'd best bring him up here, being 
as he was near of kin to the lady who owns 
the cottage ; and it didn't seem right he should 
be took to the dead-house, along with the rest 
of 'em, when his own kith had a roof near hand 
for him to be laid under. It'll go hard with the 
missis when she hears tell of him washed over- 
board like that, for she always set a deal of store 
by him ; but he went like a real sailor, and did 
his duty to the last. I never saw a man do it 
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better in my time. Where will ye have him 
laid, Mistress Margaret ?" 

'* Yonder," Margaret says, pointing to the 
little sitting-room, where Martin Thoresby used 
to play when he was a boy. So the man goes 
back to his comrades, and they bring the cap- 
tain of the Terrier to keep his Christmas eve at 
the cottage by the sea. Margaret heaps fresh 
wood upon the fire, and spreads a mattress be- 
fore it ; and the men lay him gently down, and 
take off their hats for a moment or two, as they 
stand in silence looking upon the calm still face 
of death. Then they turn them home again, to 
rest and sleep and forget. Margaret goes to 
her linen press for the wherewithal to streak 
him decently for his burial ; and while she is 
away, Tressa sits and watches him there. 

It does not seem so very strange. But there 
is a feeling at her heart which is neither joy nor 
pain. Martin has come back to her at last then, 
but there seems a great gulf between them, 
across which she cannot reach to touch the 
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moveless hands or kiss the quiet lips. It is not 
the gulf which parts the living from the dead 
— a sigh, a thought, a memory, can bridge 
that over. It is the gulf which parts the 
living and the lost, the slain upon the moun- 
tain-top and the slayer who weeps uncom- 
forted beside the burning altar. The sea has 
given his unconscious body to her care, but 
upon what woman's love has his heart rested 
in its latest need? For this human soul, which 
she suffered to go forth from the ark of her 
faith, had doubtless found a surer rest else- 
where, and would come back to her no more 
with any olive branch of peace or healing. How 
can she hope that thought of her and love of 
her has lingered through these long years of 
parting, when her hand had flung open wide 
the gates for him to depart, and her voice bid- 
den him away? 

And yet, if it might be so that he remembered 
her as she remembers him ; if some voice, not of 
this world, may have told him the sweet, sad 
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truth, that, bidding him awaj, she had also 
bidden away the one great hope of her life, and 
put off from her for ever its crown of fair com- 
pleteness. If not, he knows it now in that 
other life to which a noble death has freed him; 
and knowing it, shall he not be hers again, for 
ever and for ever I And yet it would have been 
good for him to have known it even here ; and 
if he remembered, for her to have known that, 
too. 

Margaret comes in again. There is no sleep 
to-night for either of the two watchers. She 
stands by him, and the tears run down her 
hard, withered face. She knew him when he 
was a little boy. She has watched him grow 
up into his brave, strong manhood, rough yet 
so tender ; gentle yet so true. And now it is all 
over, and the most that his nearest and dearest 
can do for him is to give him a grave to bury 
him out of their sight. And the old lady at 
Aston-Royal must give it to him, for none, Mar- 
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garet thinks, loves him as she doefi, and none 
will keep his memory so faithfuUy. 

" God guide us 1" she says ; " Stowness Bay 
has a deal to answer for. It'll be a dull day for 
the old lady, bless her, when they bring him, a 
corpse, to her doorstep. He'll lie under the 
Abbey stones, I reckon, where his mother has 
lain many a year afore him. She was a bonnie 
lady, was his mother. Miss Lucy, that's mar- 
ried, has her eyes and her soft shining curls. 
But Martin had her spirit, she was always brave 
and strong and true." 

And Margaret kneels down, and lovingly 
touches the weather-beaten face, on which there 
lingers still a steadfast peace, the peace of a 
man who dies for honour and duty. And with 
her wrinkled hands she smooths the damp 
tangled hair from his forehead. 

"It's turning grey," she says, in a musing 
undertone. " He's young for that ; but it isn't 
age does it always. They say a sea-life's a 
hard life, and maybe that was it. I lay the 
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missis, bless her I would like a bit before they 

put him out of her sight. And these here, 

too — there's none to set more store by 'em, 

let alone Miss Lucy that's married, and that 

makes a difference. She don't want 'em 

now." 
« 
And Margaret takes his watch and chain, 

and after handling them for awhile, lays them 

in Tressa's lap, 

" You'd best give 'em to her. Miss Tressa ; 
and you'll tell her all yon man said. I'm an 
old woman, and things won't stay with me as 
they used to when I was young. It's getting 
all mixed up now — ^how he came to his death 
and that; but you were always a good hand 
at minding stories. YouVe telled me many a 
one when you was a little girl, and comed 
here with Miss Lucy, just a bit after Mrs. 
Thoresby put me into the cottage to take 
care of it." 

And Margaret goes away, wiping her eyes 
with the corner of her apron. 
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Tressa remembers that watch and chain 
very well, and the little anchor fastened to it, 
and the queer old-fashioned seal which opens 
with a spring and shows a locket with slides 
for hair and a portrait. He used to have his 
mother's hair in it— light, soft, glossy hair, and 
his mother's portrait too. He showed them to 
her that December morning when Romilly and 
Lucy had gone to Aston-Vernay, and they 
two were alone in the wainscoted room at the 
old Court-house. And then he had made her 
give him a little bit of her own hair, and be 
had laid it on his mother's, the brown above 
the gold, and then he had put her portrait 
on the other side; and then he had shut up 
the spring, and said he should keep them 
always there — his mother and his wife. Always 
there ; and when Martin said a thing he meant 
it. 

Tressa thinks over all that sweet December 
morning again, as she sits by dead Martin's 
side. She thinks she may open the locket. 
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He showed her where to press the spring, and 
she remembers how, in her idle happiness, she 
had kept opening and shutting it as she stood 
by the oriel window. She will find no brown 
curl of hers there now, no pleasant girl-face, 
such as her own might have been, four years 
ago, before so much trouble wrung the beauty 
out ; but still perhaps Martin would not be 
angry with her if he could know ; perhaps he 
would not chide her for wishing to see what 
fresh face is pictured in his thoughts, and 
what manner of curls they are over which his 
hands would sometimes have played, when 
he dwelt in his own home, and sat by his own 
fireside. 

A touch does it. The old seal has not 
changed, though so much else has, since 
Tressa looked upon it last. 

A smile, like the clear shining after rain, 
flashes over her face. The golden hair is there 
still, his mother's hair, and upon it, even as 
his fingers laid it there, four years ago, rests 
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the dark lock, her own — his wife's. And the 
face she remembers as her own then, looks 
out upon her now — a pleasant girl-face, with 
rosy cheeks and laughing eyes from which the 
slow tears had not washed all their bright- 
ness, and lips whose smile seems to be as a 
dream smile, shining out upon her through 
such long patient wastes of endurance. 

Tressa takes that seal off the ring. Some 
one has a better right to it, will prize it 
more, than the " old lady, bless her !" at Aston- 
Royal. She kneels by Martin's side. She 
lays her lips, so warm with life, upon his, so 
cold with death, and gives back the kiss, which 
four years ago, he gave her to keep for him 
until he came again, neither of them knowing 
how long the coming would be delayed. But 
the gulf which parts them now is no longer 
that between the living and the lost; only 
between the living and the dead. For all 
these dreary years she has suffered alone and 
uncomforted; now she has but to die, and she 
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will be with him. It is but waiting a little 
longer or a little shorter time, and she waits 
at the gate of home. 

Spread your wings and fly westward from 
the dawn, grey mist-vampyre which fas- 
tened upon the gallant ship and sucked its 
life-blood out ! Rise, gracious twilight, upon 
the peaceful, rippling sea, and the plashing 
surf, and the black, unconscious wreck which 
labours still in the grip of the sharp-toothed 
rocks ! Ring out, sweet Christmas bells, your 
seven-voiced chime a jubilate for the human 
soul at rest! Smile, happy Tressa, smile, a? 
your kisses fall upon the unansweving face of 
death ; for there is no more parting now, and 
the brave, true heart which loved you once 
loves you for evermore ! 

So came and went the second of Tressa's three 
Christmas eves. 
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